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The  Gowrie  Conspiracy.— Criminal  Trials, 
part  ///.  Edinburgh.  William  Tait.  November, 
1829.  4to. 

Mr  Pitcairn’s  industry  and  research  increase  with 
the  interest  of  his  materials.  This  new  Part  of  his  work 
far  surpasses  in  importance  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
Among  other  things,  it  contains  much  valuable  matter  in 
the  form  of  arguments  respecting  the  relevancy  of  libels 
and  the  competency  of  jurors,  which  throw  light  on  the 
notions  entertained  on  these  heads  about  the  end  of  the 
16th  century ;  also,  a  curious  notice  of  an  early  trial  and 
condemnation  for  duelling  without  a  license ;  and  several 
witch  trials,  in  one  of  which  we  think  we  observe  a  refresh¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  progress  of  rational  opinions — the  par¬ 
ties  throughout  being  only  accused  of  pretending  to  skill  in 
witchcraft.  That,  however,  which  gives  Mr  Pitcairn’s 
labours  their  chief  value,  is  the  very  complete  collection 
of  documents  bearing  upon  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  with  a 
considerable  part  of  which  he  presents  us  in  this  Number. 
We  have  been  politely  favoured  with  a  perusal  of  that 
part  which  still  remains  unpublished,  and  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  transaction  more 
extensive  and  complete  than  we  were  ever  able  to  take 
before.  The  result  we  have  much  pleasure  in  now  sub¬ 
mitting  to  our  readers,  and  feel  fully  confident,  that 
though  this  article  may  exceed  our  usual  limits,  its  inte¬ 
rest  will  be  found  sufficient  to  atone  for  its  length. 

The  documents  connected  with  the  Gowrie  Conspi¬ 
racy  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — I.  The  dittays 
of  the  persons  brought  to  trial ;  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Lords  of  Articles  ;  and  the 
record  of  the  investigation  conducted  before  the  magi-  j 
stnites  of  Perth.  These  form  a  rich  body  of  authentic 
information  respecting  the  whole  overt  acts  of  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie  and  his  followers. — II.  The  dittay  and  con¬ 
fession  of  Sprott ;  I^ogan  of  Restalrig’s  letters ;  and  two 
letters  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie — illustrative  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  previous  steps  of  the  actors  in  the  conspiracy. — 
HI.  A  large  collection  of  contem]>orary  narratives,  ora¬ 
tions,  and  correspondence,  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
the  views  which  <lifFerent  parties  and  individuals  took  of 
the  event  at  the  time.  We  sliall  make  use  of  all  of  these 
*n  the  remarks  we  have  now  to  offer  respecting  the  pro- 
h»hle  objects  of  the  conspirators;  to  the  right  understand- 
mg  ot  which,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ]>refix  a 
narrative  of  the  principal  incidents  which  occurred  du¬ 
ring  the  eventful  day  of  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy. 

Early  <>n  the  morning  of  the  .5th  of  August  16(X), 
Alexander,  Master  of  Ruthven,  with  only  two  followers, 
Andrew,  Heri^rsoii  and  Andrew  Ruthven,  rode  from 
to*  Falkland,  where  King  James  was  at  that  time 
raiding.'  He  arrived  there  about  seven  o’clock,  and  stop- 
ut  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  sent  Hen- 
forward  to  learn  the  motions  of  the  King.  His 
jnwsenger  returned  quickly  with  the  intelligence,  that 
majesty  was  just  departing  for  the  chase.  Ruthven 


proceeded  immediately  to  the  palace,  whpYe  he  met  James 
in  front  of  the  stables.  They  spoka  together  for  about  a 
quarter  ot  an  hour.  None  of  the  attendants  overheard 
the  discourse,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  King’s  laying 
his  hand  on  the  Master’s  shoulder,  and  clapping  his  back, 
that  the  matter  of  it  pleased  him.  The  hunt  rode  on,  and 
Ruthven  joined  the  train  ;  first,  however,  dispatching 
Henderson  to  inform  his  brother  that  his  Majesty  was 
coming  to  Perth  with  a  few  attendants,  and  to  desire 
him  to  cause  dinner  to  be  prepared.^  A  buck  w.as  slain 
about  ten  o’clock,  when  the  King  desired  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Alar  to  accompany  him  to  Perth, 
to  speak  with  the  Earl  of  (fowrie.  The  Alaster  of  Ruth¬ 
ven  now  dispatched  his  other  attendant  to  give  the  Earl 
notice  of  the  King’s  approach  ;  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  James  and  he  set  off  at  a  rate  that  threw  behind 
the  royal  attendants,  who  lost  some  time  in  changing  . 
horses.  When  the  Duke  of  I^ennox  overtook  them,  the  ‘ 
King,  with  great  glee,  told  him  that  he  was  riding  to 
Perth  to  get  a  pose  (treasure.)  He  then  asked  the  Duke’s 
opinion  of  Alexander  Ruthven,  which  proving  favourable,  • 
he  proceeded  to  repeat  the  story  which  that  young  noble-  • 
man  had  told  him,  of  his  having  the  previous  evening 
surprised  a  man  with  a  large  sum  of  money  on  his  per¬ 
son.  The  Duke  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  improbabi¬ 
lity  of  the  tale,  and  some  suspicion  of  Ruthven’s  purpo.se  ; 

I  upon  which  the  King  desired  him  to  follow  when  he  and 
Ruthven  should  leave  the  hall — an  order  which  he  re- ; 
peated  after  his  arrival  in  the  Earl  of  Gowrie’s  house. 

Aleantime,  Henderson,  on  his  arrival  at  Pt*rth,  found  , 
the  elder  Ruthven  in  his  chamber,  speaking  upon  busi¬ 
ness  with  two  gentlemen.  Gowrie  drew  him  aside  the  , 
moment  he  entered,  and  asked  whether  he  brought  any, 
letter  or  mes.sage  from  his  brother.  On  learning  tliat» 
tlic  King  was  coming,  he  took  the  messenger  into  his  ca¬ 
binet,  and  enquired  anxiously  in  what  manner  the  Alas-, 
ter  had  been  received,  and  what  persons  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  his  Alajesty.  Returning  to  the  chamber,  he 
made  an  apology  to  the  two  gentlemen,  and  dismissed 
them.  Henderson  then  went  to  his  own  house.  When 
he  returned,  in  about  an  hour,  the  E^arl  desired  him  to 
arm  himself,  as  he  had  to  apprehend  a  Highlander  in  the 
Shoe-gate.  TIh^  Alaster  of  the  househidd  being  unwell, 
the  duty  of  carrying  up  the  Earl’s  <iinner  devolved  upon 
Henderson.  He  ]»erformed  this  service  about  half  past 
twelve;  and  afterwards  waited  upon  the  Earl  and  some, 
friends  who  were  dining  with  him.  They  had  just  sate 
down  when  Andrew  Ruthven  entered,  and  whisjM*red 
something  in  the  Pearl’s  ear,  who,  however,  seemed  to  give 
no  heed.  As  the  second  course  was  about  to  be  S4‘t  upon 
the  table,  the  Alaster  of  Ruthven,  who  had  left  the  King 
about  a  mile  from  Perth,  and  rode  on  before,  entered  anil, 
announced  his  Alajesty’s  a)mroa(!h.  This  was  the  fii*st 
intelligence  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gowrie-house  of 
the  King’s  visit,  for  Gowrie  had  kept  not  only  his  coming, 
hut  also  the  Alaster’s  visit  to  Falkland,  a  profound  secret. 
The  Earl  and  his  visitors,  with  their  attendants,  and 
some  of  the  citizens  among  whom  the  news  had  spread, 
went  out  to  meet  the  King. 

The  street  in  which  Gowrie-house  formerly  stood  runs 
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north  and  south,  and  parallel  to  the  Tay.  The  house 
was  on  the  side  next  the  river,  built  so  as  to  form  three 
sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  side,  that  which  abutted  on 
the  street,  being  formed  by  a  wall,  through  which  the 
entry  into  the  interior  court,  or  close,  was  by  a  gate.  The 
scene  of  the  subsequent  events  was  the  south  side  of  the 
square.  The  interior  of  this  part  of  the  edifice  contain¬ 
ed,  in  the  first  story,  a  dining-room,  looking  out  upon 
the  river,  a  hall  in  the  centre,  and  a  room  at  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  looking  out  upon  the  street,  each  of  them  occu¬ 
pying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  building,  and  opening  into 
each  other.  The  second  story  consisted  of  a  gallery  oc¬ 
cupying  the  space  of  the  dining-room  and  hall  below,  and 
at  the  street  end  of  this  gallery,  a  chamber,  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  which  was  a  circular  closet,  formed  by  a 
turret  which  overhung  the  outer  wall,  in  which  were 
two  long  narrow  windows,  the  one  looking  towards  the 
spy-tower,  (a  strong  tower  built  over  one  of  the  city- 
gates,)  the  other  looking  out  upon  the  court,  but  visible 
from  the  street  before  the  gate.  The  access  to  the  hall 
and  gallery  was  by  a  large  turnpike  stair  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  court.  The  hall  likewise  communica¬ 
ted  with  the  garden,  which  lay  between  the  house  and 
the  river,  by  a  door  opposite  to  that  which  opened  from 
the  turnpike,  and  an  outward  stair.  The  access  to  the 
chamber  in  which  was  the  round  closet,  was  either 
through  the  gallery,  or  by  means  of  a  smaller  turnpike 
(called  the  black  turnpike)  which  stood  half-way  betwixt 
the  principal  one  and  the  street. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  King  caused  a  consider¬ 
able  commotion  in  Cowrie’s  establishment.  Craigingelt, 
the  master  of  the  household,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  sick 
bed,  and  bestir  himself.  Messengers  Avere  dispatched 
through  Perth  to  seek,  not  for  meat,  for  of  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  plenty,  but  for  some  delicacy  fit  to  be 
set  upon  the  royal  table.  The  bailies  and  other  digni¬ 
taries  of  Perth,  as  also  some  noblemen  who  were  resident 
in  the  town,  came  pouring  in,  some  to  pay  their  respects 
to  his  Majesty,  others  to  stare  at  the  courtiers.  Amid  all 
this  confusion,  somewhat  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  the  repast  was  ready.  To  judge  by  the  King’s  nar¬ 
rative,  and  the  eloquent  orations  of  Mr  Patrick  Galloway, 
this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  not  the  least  criminal  part  of  his  conduct. 
And  with  justice  :  for  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  ri¬ 
ding  hard  since  seven  o’clock,  and  it  was  past  two  before 
he  could  get  a  morsel,  which,  when  it  did  come,  bore  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  being  hastily  slubbered  up. 

As  soon  as  the  King  was  set  down  to  dinner,  the  Earl 
sent  for  Andrew  Henderson,  whom  he  conducted  up  to 
the  gallery,  where  the  Master  was  waiting  for  them.  After 
some  short  conversation,  during  which  Cowrie  told  Hen¬ 
derson  to  do  any  thing  his  brother  bade  him,  the  younger 
Ruthven  locked  this  attendant  into  the  little  round  closet 
within  the  gallery  chamber,  and  left  him  there.  Hen¬ 
derson  began  now,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  something  wrong  was  in  agitation,  and  set  him¬ 
self  to  pray,  in  great  perturbation  of  mind.  Meanwhile, 
the  Earl  of  CoAvrie  returned  to  take  his  place  behind  the 
chair  of  his  royal  guest.  When  the  King  had  dined,  and 
I^ennox,  Mar,  and  the  other  noblemen  in  Avaiting,  had 
retired  from  the  dining-room  to  the  hall  to  dine  in  their 
turn,  Alexander  Ruthven  came  and  whispered  to  the 
King,  to  find  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  his  brother  the 
Earl,  from  whom  he  had  all  along  pretended  great  anxiety 
to  keep  the  story  of  the  found  treasure  a  secret.  The 
King  filled  a  bumi)er,  and,  drinking  it  off,  desired  Cowrie 
to  carry  his  pledge  to  the  noblemen  in  the  hall.  While 
they  were  busy  returning  the  health,  the  King  and  the 
Master  passed  quietly  through  the  hall,  and  ascended  the 
great  stair  Avhich  led  to  the  gallery.  They  did  not,  hoAV- 
ever,  pass  altogether  unobserved,  and  some  of  the  royal 
train  made  mien  to  follow  them,  but  were  repelled  by 
Ruthven,  who  alleged  the  King’s  wish  to  be  aloue. 
From  the  gallery  they  passed  into  the  chamber  at  the  end 


of  it,  and  the  door  of  this  room  Ruthven  appears  to  have 
locked  behind  him. 


When  the  noblemen  had  dined,  they  enquired  after 
their  master,  but  Avere  informed  by  Cowrie  that  he  had 
retired,  and  wished  to  be  private.  The  Earl  immediately 
called  for  the  keys  of  the  garden,  Avhither  he  Avas  followed 
by  Lennox  and  a  part  of  the  royal  train  ;  Avhilst  Mar 
Avith  the  rest,  remained  in  the  house.  John  Ramsay,  a 
favourite  page  of  the  King,  says  in  his  deposition,  that,  on 
rising  from  table,  he  had  agreed  to  take  charge  of  a  hawk 
for  one  of  the  servants,  in  order  to  alloAv  the  man  to  go 
to  dinner.  He  seems,  while  thus  engaged,  to  have  missed 
Cowrie’s  explanation  of  the  King’s  absence,  for  he  sought 
his  Majesty  in  the  dining-room,  in  the  garden,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  gallery.  He  had  never  before  seen  this 
gallery,  Avhich  is  said — we  know  not  upon  Avhat  autho¬ 
rity — to  have  been  richly  adorned  with  paintings  by  the 
Earl’s  father,  and  he  stayed  some  time  admiring  it.  On 
coming  down  stairs,  he  found  the  Avhole  of  the  King’s  at¬ 
tendants  hurrying  towards  the  outer  gate,  and  Avas  told 
by  Thomas  Cranstone,  one  of  the  Earl’s  servants,  that  the 
King  had  rode  on  before.  Ramsay,  on  hearing  this,  ran 
to  the  stable  where  his  horse  was.  Lennox  and  Mar, 
who  had  also  heard  the  report  of  the  King’s  departure, 
asked  the  porter,  as  they  were  passing  the  gate,  Avhether 
the  King  were  indeed  forth.  The  man  replied  in  the  ne¬ 
gative.  Cowrie  checked  him  Avith  considerable  harsh¬ 
ness,  and  affirmed  that  the  King  had  passed  out  by  the 
back  gate.  “  That  is  impossible,  my  lord,”  answered  the 
porter,  ‘‘  for  it  is  locked,  and  the  key  is  in  my  pocket.” 
Cowrie,  somewhat  confused,  said  he  Avould  return  and 
learn  the  truth  of  the  matter.  He  came  back  almost  in¬ 
stantly,  affirming  positively  that  the  King  had  ridden  out 
by  the  back  gate.  The  gi’eater  part  of  the  company  were 
now  assembled  on  the  High  Street,  in  front  of  the  house, 
Avaiting  for  their  horses,  and  discussing  hoAv  they  were 
to  seek  the  King.  At  this  moment,  the  King’s  voice 
was  heard,  crying — “  I  am  murdered  !  Treason !  My 
Lord  of  Mar,  help  !  help  !”  Lennox  and  Mar,  Avith 
their  attendants,  rushed  through  the  gateAvay  into  the 
court,  and  up  the  principal  stair.  Sir  Thomas  Erskyne 
and  his  brother,  James,  seized  the  Earl  of  Cowrie,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Traitor  !  this  is  thy  deed !”  Some  of  the 
Earl’s  servants  rescued  their  master,  Avho  AA^as,  however, 
thrown  down  in  the  scuffle,  and  refused  admittance  to  the 
inner  court.  On  recovering  his  feet,  he  retired  a  short 
way,  then  drawing  his  sword  and  dagger,  he  cried,  I 
will  be  in  my  OAvn  house,  or  die  by  the  Avay.” 

During  these  proceedings,  the  King  had  found  himself 
rather  critically  circumstanced.  Alexander  Ruthven, 
having  locked  the  door  of  the  gallery  chamber,  led  the 
way  to  the  round  closet.  James  was  not  a  little  astonished 
when,  instead  of  the  captive  he  expected,  he  saw  a  man 
armed  at  all  points  except  his  head.  He  Avas  more  asto¬ 
nished  Avhen  the  Master,  putting  on  his  hat,  drew  the 
man’s  dagger,  and  presented  it  to  his  breast,  saying,  “  Sir, 
you  must  be  my  prisoner  !  Remember  my  father’s  death . 
James  attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  A\"as  interrupted  with 

Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or  by  Christ  you  shall  die !” 
here  Henderson  wrenched  the  dagger  from  Ruthven  s 
hand,  and  the  King,  then  resuming  his  remonstrances,  was 
answered  that  his  life  Avas  not  Avhat  Avas  sought.  Ih® 
Master  even  took  off  his  hat,  Avhen  the  King,  Avho,  ami 
all  his  perturbation,  forgot  not  his  princely  demeanour, 
reminded  him  of  the  impropriety  of  wearing  it  in  his  pre¬ 
sence.  He  then  requested  James  to  give  him  his  wor 
not  to  open  the  windoAV,  nor  call  for  assistance,  Avhilst  e 
Avent  to  bring  his  brother,  the  Earl,  Avho  w'as  to 
mine  what  farther  should  be  done.  Ruthv’eii  ^^***'  .^ 
the  closet,  locking  the  door  behind  him ;  but,  accor  mg 
to  Henderson’s  belief,  went  no  farther  than  the  next  room. 
This  is  more  than  probable  ;  for,  by  the  nearest  calculatioib 
Ramsay  must  hav^e  been  at  that  time  still  in  1^®  ^ 

The  Master  re-entered,  therefore,  almost  instantly)  >  a” 
telling  the  King  there  Avas  now  hut  one  course  Rfh  P 
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ducc<l  a  garter,  with  which  he  attempted  to  hind  his  INIa- 
.  hands.  James  freed  his  left  with  a  violent  exer¬ 
tion,  exclaiming,  ‘‘  I  am  a  free  Prince,  man  !  I  will  not 
be  bound !”  Iluthven,  without  answering,  seized  him  by 
the  throat  with  one  hand,  while  he  thrust  the  other  into 
his  mouth,  to  prevent  his  crying.  In  the  struggle  which 
ensued,  the  King  was  driven  against  the  window  which 
overlooked  the  court,  and,  at  that  moment,  Henderson 
thrust  his  arm  over  the  Master’s  shoulder  and  pushed  up 
the  window,  which  afforded  the  King  an  opportunity  of 
calling  for  assistance.  The  Master,  thereupon,  said  to 
Henderson,  “  Is  there  no  help  in  thee  ?  Thou  wilt  cause 
us  all  to  die  ;**  and  tremblingly,  between  excitement  and 
exertion,  he  attempted  to  draw  his  sword.  The  King, 
perceiving  his  intent,  laid  hold  of  his  hand  ;  and  thus 
clasped  in  a  death-wrestle,  they  reeled  out  of  the  closet 
into  the  chamber.  The  King  had  got  Ruthven’s  head 
under  hisarm  ;  whilst  Ruthven,  finding  himself  held  down 
almost  upon  his  knees,  was  pressing  upwards  with  his 
hand  against  the  King’s  face,  when,  at  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment,  John  Ramsay,  the  page,  who  had  heard  from  the 
street  the  King’s  cry  for  help,  and  who  had  got  before 
Mar  and  Lennox,  by  running  up  the  black  turnpike  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  while  they  took  the  principal  staircase, 
rushed  against  the  door  of  the  chamber  and  burst  it  open. 
The  King  panted  out,  when  he  saw  his  page,  “  Fy  !  strike 
him  low !  he  has  secret  armour  on.”  At  which  Ramsay, 
casting  from  him  the  hawk  which  still  sat  u])on  his  hand,  j 
drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  the  Master.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment,  the  King,  exerting  all  his  strength,  threw  him  from 
him  down  stairs.  Ramsay  ran  to  a  window,  and  called 
upon  Sir  Thomas  Erskyiie,  and  one  or  two  who  were 
with  him,  to  come  up  the  turnpike.  Erskyne  was  first, 
and  as  Iluthven  staggered  past  him  on  the  stair,  wounded 
and  bleeding,  he  desired  those  who  followed  to  strike  the 
traitor.  This  was  done,  and  the  young  man  fell,  crying, 
“Alas  !  I  had  not  the  wyte  of  it.” 

The  King  was  safe  for  the  meantime,  but  there  was 
still  cause  for  alarm.  Only  four  of  his  attendants  had 
reached  him ;  and  he  was  uncertain  whether  the  inces¬ 
sant  attempts  of  Mar  and  Lennox’s  party  to  break  open 
the  door  by  which  the  chamber  communicated  with  the 
gallery,  were  made  by  friend  or  foe.  At  this  moment  the 
alarm  bell  rang  out,  and  the  din  of  the  gathering  citizens, 
who  were  as  likely,  for  any  thing  the  King  knew,  to  side 
with  their  provost,  Gowrie,  as  with  himself,  was  heard 
from  the  town.  There  was,  besides,  a  still  more  imme-  j 
diate  danger.  j 

Gowrie,  whom  we  left  attempting  to  force  his  way  j 
into  the  house,  was  met  at  the  gate  by  the  news  that  his 
brother  had  fallen.  Violet  Ruthven,  and  other  women 
belonging  to  the  family,  were  already  wailing  his  dejith, 
screaming  their  curses  up  to  the  King’s  party  in  the 
chamber,  and  mixing  their  shrill  execrations  with  the 
fierce  din  which  shook  the  city.  The  Earl,  seconded  by 
Cranstone,  one  of  his  attendants,  forced  his  way  to  the 
foot  of  the  black  turnpike,  at  which  spot  lay  the  Mas¬ 
ters  body.  “  Whom  have  we  here?”  said  the  retainer, 
or  the  face  was  turned  downwards.  “  Up  the  stair  !” 

Gowrie’s  brief  and  stern  rej)ly.  Cranstone,  going 
tip  before  his  master,  found,  on  rushing  into  the  charn¬ 
el*)  the  swords  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskyne,  and  Ilerries, 
e  King’s  physician,  drawn  against  him.  They  were 
.ding  a  parley  in  this  threatening  attitude  when  Gow- 
entered,  and  wiis  instantly  attacked  by  Ramsay.  The 
‘ii’l  fell  after  a  smart  contest.  Ramsay  immediately 
urned  upon  Cranstone,  who  had  proved  fully  a  match 
er  the  other  two,  and  having  wounded  him  severely, 
^Pttd  him  finally  to  retreat. 

h  llnie  they  ^vho  were  with  the  Duke  of  Lennox 

^  kept  battering  at  the  gallery-door  of  the  chamber  with 
^ers,  but  in  vain.  The  partition  was  constructed  of 
th  whole  wall  gave  way  equally  before 

Ibc  door  could  not  be  forced.  Tlie  party  with 

on  the  other  hand,  were  afraid  to  open,  lest  they 


should  thus  give  admission  to  enemies.  A  servant  was  at 
last  dispatched  round  by  the  turnpike,  who  assured  his 
Majesty  that  it  was  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl 
of  IMar  who  were  so  clamorous  for  admission.  The 
hammers  were  then  handed  through  below  the  door,  and 
the  bolts  speedily  displaced.  When  these  noblemen  were 
admitted,  they  found  the  King  unharmed,  amid  his  brave 
deliverers.  The  door,  however,  which  entered  from  the 
turnpike,  had  been  closed  upon  a  body  of  Gowrie’s  re¬ 
tainers,  who  were  calling  for  their  master,  and  striking 
through  below  the  door  with  their  pikes  and  halberds. 
The  clamour  from  the  town  continued,  and  the  voices 
from  the  court  were  divided, — part  calling  for  the  King, 
part  for  their  provost,  tlie  Eiirl  of  Gowrie.  Affairs, 
however,  soon  took  a  more  decided  turn.  They  who  as¬ 
saulted  the  door  grew  tired  of  their  ineffectual  efforts,  and 
withdrew  ;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  voices  of 
Bailies  Ray  and  Young  were  heard  from  the  street,  call¬ 
ing  to  know  if  the  King  were  safe,  and  announcing  that 
they  were  there,  with  the  loyal  burgesses  of  Perth,  for  his 
defence.  The  King  gratified  them  by  showing  himself  at 
the  window,  requesting  them  to  still  the  tumult.  At  the 
command  of  the  m,agistrates  the  crowd  became  silent,  and 
gradually  dispersed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  peace 
was  so  completely  re-established,  that  the  King  and  his 
company  were  able  to  take  horse  for  Falkland. 

This  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  occurrences  of  the  fifth  of 
August  will  be  found  correct  in  the  main.  Although 
some  details  have  been  necessarily  omitted,  they  are  sulli- 
cient  to  establish  a  preconcerted  scheme  b«*tween  the  bro¬ 
thers  against  the  King,  but  of  what  nature,  and  to  what 
purpose,  it  would  be  difficult,  without  further  evidence, 
to  say.  Of  all  the  people  that  day  assembled  in  Gowrie’s 
house,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  in  the  secret.  Hen¬ 
derson,  to  whom  an  important  share  in  the  execution  of 
the  attempt  had  been  assigned,  wiis  kept  in  ignorance  to 
the  last  moment,  tand  then  he  counteracted,  instead  of  fur¬ 
thering  their  views.  Even  with  regard  to  Cranstone, 
the  most  busy  propagator  of  the  rumour  of  the  King’s 
departure,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  may  not  have  spread 
the  report  in  consequence  of  the  asseverations  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  ;  and  we  have  his  solemn  declaration  lit  a  time  when 
he  thought  himself  upon  bis  death-bed,  that  he  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  plot.  The  tw'o  Ruthvens  of 
Freeland,  Eviot,  and  Hugh  Moncreiff,  who  took  the 
most  active  share  in  endeavouring  to  stir  the  citizens  up 
to  mutiny  to  revenge  the  Earl  and  his  brother,  may  have 
been  actuated,  for  any  evidence  we  have  to  the  contrary, 
solely  by  the  feelings  of  reckless  and  devot<;d  retainers, 
upon  seeing  their  masters  fall  in  an  affray  whose  origin 
and  cause  they  knew  not.  To  this  evidence,  partly  ne¬ 
gative,  and  partly  positive,  may  be  added  the  disposition 
of  William  Rynd,  who  said,  when  examined  at  Falkland, 
that  he  had  heard  the  Earl  declare, — “  He  was  not  a 
wise  man,  who,  having  intended  the  execution  of  a  high 
and  dangerous  purpose,  should  communicate  the  same  to 
any  but  himself ;  because,  keeping  it  to  himself,  it  could 
not  be  discovered  nor  disappointed.”  Aloreover,  it  does 
not  sufficiently  appear,  from  the  deportment  of  the  Alaster, 
that  they  aimed  at  the  King’s  life.  He  spoke  only  of 
making  him  prisoner,  and  grasped  his  sword  only  when 
the  King  had  made  his  attendants  aware  of  his  situation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  nowhere  discovered  that  any 
measures  had  been  taken  for  removing  the  royal  prisoner 
to  a  place  of  security ;  and  to  keep  him  in  a  place  so  open 
to  observation  as  Gowrie-house,  Avas  out  oi  the  4(ues- 
tion.  Without  some  other  evidence,  therefore,  than  that 
to  which  Ave  have  as  yet  been  turning  our  attention,  Ave 
can  scarcely  look  upon  these  transactions  otherwise  than 
as  a  fantiistic  dream,  Avhich  is  coherent  in  all  its  parts, 
and  the  absurdity  of  Avhich  is  only  apparent  when  Ave 
reflect  how  irreconcilable  it  is  Avith  the  Avaking  Avorld 
:u*ound  us. 

The  letters  of  Logan  of  Restalrig  throAV  some  further 
light  upon  the  subject,  though  not  so  much  as  could  bo 
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wished.  Of  their  authenticity  little  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained,  when  we  consider  the  number  and  respectability 
of  the  witnesses  who  swore  positively  to  their  being  in 
Logan’s  handwriting.  It  appears  from  these  letters  that 
Gowrie  and  Logan  had  agreed  in  some  plot  against  the 
King.  It  appears,  also,  that  Logan  was  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  some  third  person  who  had  assented  to  the  en¬ 
terprise.  It  would  almost  seem,  from  Logan’s  third  letter, 
that  this  person  resided  at  Falkland  ;  “  If  I  kan  nocht 
win  to  Falkland  the  first  nycht,  I  sail  be  tymelie  in  St 
Johnestoun  on  the  morne.”  And  it  is  almost  certain 
from  the  fifth  letter,  that  he  was  so  situated  as  to  have 
oral  communication  with  Gowrie  the  Master  of  Ruth- 
ven  :  “  Pray  his  lo.  be  qwik,  and  bid  M.  A.  remember 
on  the  sport  he  tald  me.”  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  any  definite  plan  had  been  resolved  upon.  The  sea 
excursion,  which  Mr  Lawson,  in  his  History  of  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  supposes  to  have  been  contemplated 
with  the  design  of  conveying  James  to  Fast  Castle,  was 
only  meant  to  afford  facilities  for  a  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  with  a  view  to  deliberation.  Logan’s  fifth  let¬ 
ter  is  dated  as  late  as  the  last  day  of  July,  and  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  writer  knew  at  that  time  of  the  Perth 
project.  Taking  these  facts  in  conjunction  with  the  hair¬ 
brained  character  of  Gowrie’s  attempt,  it  seems  highly 
probable,  that  although  some  scheme  might  be  in  agitation 
with  Logan,  and  perhaps  some  other  conspirators,  the  out¬ 
rage  of  the  fifth  of  August  was  the  rash  and  premature 
undertaking  of  two  hot-blooded  fantastical  young  men, 
who  probably  wished  to  distinguish  themselves  above  the 
rest  of  their  associates  in  the  plot. 

The  very  scanty  infonnation  that  we  possess  respecting 
the  character  and  previous  habits  of  these  two  brothers, 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
goes  a  good  way  to  corroborate  it.  They  are  allowed,  on 
all  hands,  to  have  been  men  of  graceful  exterior,  of  win¬ 
ning  manners,  well  advanced  in  the  studies  of  the  times, 
brave,  and  masters  of  their  weapons.  It  is  not  necessary 
surely  to  prove  at  this  time  of  day,  how  compatible  all 
these  qualifications  are  with  a  rash  and  headlong  temper, 
completely  subject  to  the  control  of  the  imagination — a 
turn  of  mind  bordering  upon  frenzy.  A  man  of  quick 
perception,  warm  feeling,  and  ungoverned  fancy,  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  fascinating,  Avhen  the  world  goes  smooth¬ 
ly  ;  but  he  is  of  all  others  the  most  liable,  having  no 
guiding  reason,  to  err  most  extravagantly  in  the  serious 
business  of  life  :  being  “  unstable  as  water,”  he  is  easily 
irritated  and  lashed  into  madness  bv adverse  circumstances. 
How  much  Gowrie  was  the  dupe  of  his  imagination,  is 
evident  from  the  fondness  with  which  he  clung  to  the  de¬ 
lusions  of  the  cabala,  natural  magic,  and  astrology.  Arm¬ 
ed  (according  to  his  own  belief)  with  powers  beyond  the 
common  race  of  man,  doomed  by  his  stars  to  achieve 
greatness,  he  laughed  at  danger,  and  was  ready  to  neglect 
the  calculations  of  worldly  prudence  alike  in  his  aims, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  sought  their  attainment.  The 
true  state  of  his  brother’s  mind  is  ponrtrayed,  incidentally, 
by  Logan,  in  his  first  letter  ; — “  Rot  incase  ye  and  M.  A. 
R.  forgader,  becawse  he  is  somqhat  consety,  for  Godis 
saik  be  very  var  witli  his  rakelese  toy  is  of  Pad(»a  ;  ffor  he 
tald  me  ane  of  the  strangest  taillis  of  ane  nobill  man  of 
Padoa  that  ever  I  hard  in  my  lyf,  resembling  the  lyk 
purpose.”  This  suggests  at  once  the  very  picture  of  a 
young  and  hot-blooded  man,  whose  brain  had  been  dis¬ 
tracted,  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  with  that  country’s 
numerous  legends  of  wild  vengeance.  Two  such  charac¬ 
ters,  brooding  conjointly  over  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
were  capable  of  projecting  schemes,  against  which  the 
most  daring  would  remonstrate  ;  and,  irritated  by  the 
coldness  of  their  friends,  were,  no  doubt,  induced  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  execution  alone  and  almost  unassisted. 

It  only  remains  to  enquire  what  was  the  object  which 
Gowrie  proposed  to  himself,  in  his  mad  and  treasonable 
attempt,  and  upon  whose  seconding  he  was  to  depend, 
suppose  his  design  had  succeeded  ?  These  two  enquiries 


are  inseparably  connected,  and  have  been  rendered  more 
interesting,  by  a  late  attempt  to  implicate  the  Presbyte 
rian  party  in  the  Earl’s  guilt.  We  are  not  a  little  asto¬ 
nished  that  such  an  attempt  should  have  been  made  at 
this  late  period,  when  we  recollect,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  ill  odour  in  which  the  Presbyterian  clergvmeii 
stood  at  court,  not  one  of  the  thousand  idle  rumours  to 
which  Gowrie’s  enterprise  gave  birth  tried  to  direct 
suspicion  towards  them.  The  sole  grounds  upon  which 
such  an  accusation  can  rest  for  support,  are  the  facts  ^ 
That  Gowrie’s  father  was  a  leader  among  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  and  his  son  strictly  educated  in  that  faith  ;  that 
shortly  cafter  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  wrote  one  letter  to  a 
Presbyterian  minister  ;  and  that  some  of  the  Edinburgh 
clergymen  manifested  considerable  obstinacy  in  throwing 
discredit  upon  the  reality  of  the  conspiracy.  The  two 
former  are  of  themselves  so  weak,  that  we  pass  them  over, 
the  more  willingly,  that  we  shall  immediately  point  out 
the  motives  from  which  Gowrie  acted,  and  the  sort  of 
assistance  upon  which  he  really  relied.  The  conduct  of 
the  clergymen  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  James, 
whose  perception  was  nearly  as  acute  as  his  character  was 
weak,  was  fully  sensible  of  the  ridicule  to  which  he  had 
exposed  himself,  by  allowing  his  desire  of  money  to  lead 
him  into  so  shallow  a  device  as  Ruthven’s.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  wished,  upon  all  occasions,  to  appear  as  much 
of  the  hero  as  possible.  The  consequence  w'as,  that  his 
edition  of  the  story  was  so  dressed  up,  as  to  render  it  in¬ 
consistent,  first,  with  his  well-known  character  ;  secondly, 
with  the  most  distant  possibility  of  his  having  been  de¬ 
ceived  with  the  Master’s  pretences  ;  and,  thirdly,  with  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses.  Inconsistencies  so  startling 
were  sufficient  to  justify  some  preliminary  scepticism; 
and  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion,  'where  it  was  allowable 
openly  to  call  a  king’s  'ivord  in  question,  it  was  when 
James  demanded,  not  merely  that  his  party  should  hypo¬ 
critically  profess  a  belief  which  they  did  not  entertain, 
but  that  they  should,  daringly  and  blasphemously,  mix 
up  this  falsehood  in  the  solemn  services  of  devotion.  A 
short  time,  however,  w'as  sufficient  to  convince  the  moj<t 
incredulous  of  the  truth  of  the  conspiracy,  stri]>ped  of  the 
adventitious  circumstances  which  the  King  linked  with 
it ;  and  the  obstinate  recusancy  of  Bruce  the  clergyman 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  James’s  insisting  uikiii 
prescribing  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  treat  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  by  that  individual’s  overstrained  notions  ot  the 
guilt  incurred  by  a  minister,  who  allowed  any  one  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  him  concerning  the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  con¬ 
duct  public  worship. 

But  Gowrie  relied  upon  the  support  of  no  faction,  re¬ 
ligious  or  political.  His  sole  motive  seems  to  have  been 
a  fantastic  idea  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  le- 
venge  his  father’s  death.  He  is  reported,  on  one  occasion, 
when  some  one  directed  his  attention  to  a  person  who 
had  been  employed  as  an  agent  against  his  father,  to  have 
said,  “  Aquila  non  captat  muscas.''  Ruthven,  also,  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  to  the  King,  when  he  held  him  prisoner 
in  the  closet,  that  his  only  object  xvas  to  obtain  re\engc 
for  the  death  of  his  father.  The  letters  of  Logan  (ex- 
cejd  in  one  solitary  instance,  where  a  scheme  of  aggran¬ 
disement  is  darkly  hinted  at,  and  that  as  something 
irrelevant  to  the  purpose  they  had  on  hand)  harp  on  t  is 
string  alone,  proving  that  Gowrie  and  his  friends  see 
only  “  for  the  revange  of  that  cawse.”  The  onlv  mem 
bers  of  the  conspiracy  who  are  knowm  to  us,  ai 
likely  enough  to  engage  in  such  a  cause,  but 
likely  to  be  either  leaders  or  followers  in  a  union,  " 
the  parties  were  bound  together  by  an  attachment 
tain  political  principles.  The  three  conspiratois  ^ 
Earl  and  his  brother,  such  as  we  have  already  descij 
them,  and  I^ogan  of  Restalrig,  a  broken  man  a 
and  partisan  of  Both  well — a  maintainer  of  thieves  ^ 
sorners — a  man  who  expressly  objects  to  communna 
their  project  to  one  who  he  fears  “  vill  disswa  e 
owr  purpose  ressouues  of  religion,  qhilk  1  can 
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we 

**Vht  allude  to  his  anxiety,  that  Logan  should  sound  his 
pother  Lord  Home — a  Catholic. 

In  short,  every  thing  leads  us  to  the  opinion  we  have 
already  announced,  that  the  Ruthvens  were  instigated  to 
their  enterprise  by  feelings  of  private  revenge  alone,  and 
that  they  did  not  seek  to  make  any  political  party  sub¬ 
servient  to  their  purposes.  It  is  to  this  isolated  nature 
of  their  undertaking — its  utter  want  of  connexion  with 
the  political  movements  of  the  period — that  we  attribute 
the  circumstance  of  its  history  having  so  long  remained 
unknown,  and  are  satisfied  that  much  of  that  history  must 
ever  remain  a  riddle.  It  is  with  it,  as  with  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Iron  Mcask,  and  that  whole  class  of  events 
which  seem  political,  merely  because  they  befall  persons 
who  rank  high  in  the  state.  They  generally  appear  more 
mysterious  tliaii  they  really  are,  because,  if  no  chance  un¬ 
veils  them  at  the  time,  they  stand  too  far  apart  from  all 
other  transactions,  to  receive  any  reflected  light  from 
them. 


ahyd- 

Krtiir  little 


And  if  any  more  evidence  were  required,  to  s 
Gowrie  relied  upon  the  Presbyterians, 


The  Familjf  Lihrarij,  No,  VII,  The  Natural  History 
of  Insects,  Volume  first,  pp.  313.  London.  John 
Murray,  1829. 


The  publisher  of  the  Family  Library  is  (we  speak  it 
with  reverence)  like  a  man  who  has  an  immense  store 
of  information,  and  is  in  an  immense  hurry  to  utter  it 
all,  so  does  not  wait  to  finish  one  subject  before  he  begins 
another,  but  taking  up  half-a-dozen  at  once,  weaves  them 
all  into  one  variegated  chain  of  discourse.  I/ike  Caesar, 
w'ho  could  at  one  moment  keep  the  fingers  of  four  secre¬ 
taries  panting  after  him  in  vain, — or  like  a  dear  friend 
of  our  own,  of  happy  memory,  who  could  in  one  and 
the  same  breath,  tell  a  sturdy  capitalist  the  price  of  stocks, 
groan  out  to  some  yellow  Nabob  a  remark  on  the  liver 
complaint,  and  rehearse  to  an  elderly  lady  a  fragment  of 
last  Sunday’s  sermon,  with  a  downward  and  austere  drag 
of  one  extremity  of  his  mouth,  while  the  other  was  pucker¬ 
ed  up  and  sliding  out  an  arch  compliment  to  liis  blushing 
cousin, — so  Mr  Murray  ]»ushes  into  your  hand  a  liistory 
of  Painters,  and  before  you  know  what  you  are  about, 
crams  after  it  a  history  of  the  nation  who  were  forbid  to 
“  make  unto  themselves  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in 
Heaven  above  or  earth  beneath,” — then  tosses  you  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  while  you  are  busy 
catching  it,  he  all  at  once  darts  a  history  of  Insects  at 


your  unguarded  knowledge-box. 

Somebody  or  other  published  not  long  ago  “  The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  History.”  It  is  a  pity  he  paid  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  insects,  for  theirs  is  a  page  in  the 
gi'eat  volume,  which,  when  traced  by  such  a  sympathi¬ 
zing  hand  as  the  author  of  the  little  volume  now  before 
us,  outdoes  every  other  in  wild  and  varied  interest.  We 
are  hurried  in  these  pages  from  the  calm  creations  of  the 
architect,  to  the  stormy  workings  of  the  marshalled  host ; 
and  again  from  the  fierce  wars  to  the  faithful  loves  which 
moralize  the  song.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  as  we  shall 
speedily  prove  by  a  few  stories,  which  if  told  of  two- 
li'gged  “  human  mortals,”  would  each  have  been  of  them- 
*<*lves  sulfudent  to  have  given  interest  to  an  “  historical 
novel.”  Take  first  a  trait  of  maternal  attection  in  that 


uiost  amiable  and  fascinating  creature  the  spider  : 

^  spider,  to  be  met  with  under  clods  ot  earth,  may  tre- 
lineritly  be  seen  to  carry  a  silken  globe  full  of  eggs,  fixed  to 
)ts  body.  The  tenacity  of  afiection  exhibited  towards  this. 
Insole  treasure,  is  truly  touching ;  nothing,  not  even  its 
is  Valued  in  (‘omparisoti  with  this  little  globe.  If  an 
^teiupt  be  made  to  deprive  it  of  this  valued  deposit,  it  stre¬ 
nuously  resists ;  take  it  away  entirely,  and  the  insect  re- 
^Uins  motionless  and  rooted  to  the  spot,  stupilied  and  me- 
ucholy  restore  it,  and  you  restore' the  animal  to  life  ;  it 
H,  and  runs  off  t<»  jd;ice  it  in  a  securer  spot, 
th  I  ^******^  threw  one  of  those  spiders,  to  whose  abdomen 
c  bag  ot  eggs  was  attached,  into  the  deu  of  the  aut-liou. 


The  animal,  as  if  aware  of  its  danger,  instantly  took  to 
flight,  but  not  quickly  enough  to  prevent  the  ant-lion  from 
seizing  the  bag  of  eggs  between  its  formidable  pincers  ;  the 
mother  made  every  effort  to  withdraw  herself  from  her 
dangerous  foe,  and  in  her  struggles,  the  bag  became  loosened, 
and  was  retained  by  her  enemy.  Instead,  however,  of  saving 
her  own  life,  which  she  could  easily  have  done  by  running 
off,  she  instantly  turned  and  seized  the  bag  between  her 
jaws,  and  struggled  to  retain  her  lost  treasure  ;  the  enormous 
strength  of  the  ant-lion  was  too  great  for  her  ])ower,  even 
though  stimulated  by  the  full  force  of  maternal  instinct,  and 
the  eggs  were  consequently  drawn  under  the  sand  ;  she  rc- 
taiiied  her  hold,  and  rather  than  relinquish  that,  without 
which  life  was  a  burden,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  buried 
alive  with  her  progeny.  It  was  now  that  Bonnel  com¬ 
passionated  her  fate,  and  rescued  her  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
but  he  (;ould  not  restore  to  her  the  b;ig  of  eggs  so  tenacious¬ 
ly  held  by  the  ant-lion.  She  lingered  at  the  spot  where  the 
eggs  were  buried,  regardless  alike  of  her  own  danger  and 
the  efforts  ot  Bonnel  to  remove  her  from  her  enemy,  by 
pushing  her  off  with  a  jiiece  of  twig.” 

The  following  duel  between  two  bees  reminds  us 
strongly  of  the  single  combat  between  Burley  and 
Both  well ;  nor  is  the  non-chalant  attitude  of  the  victor 
unlike  Dandy  Dinmont  singing  “  Johnny  Cope”  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  Dirk  Hatteraick : 

‘‘  On  those  fine  spring  days,  in  Avhich  the  sun  is  beauti¬ 
ful  and  warm,  duels  may  often  be  seen  to  take  place  between 
two  inhabitants  of  the  same  hive.  In  some  cases,  the  (luar- 
rel  seems  to  have  begun  within,  and  the  combatants  may 
be  seen  coming  out  of  the  gates  eager  ‘  for  blows.*  Some¬ 
times  a  bee,  peaceably  settled  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  or 
walking  about,  is  rudely  jostled  by  another  (‘  do  you  bite 
your  thumb  at  me,  sir?’)  and  then  the  attack  commences, 
each  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  most  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion.  They  turn,  pirouette,  throttle  each  other  ;  and  such 
is  their  bitter  earnestness,  that  Reaumur  has  been  enabled 
to  come  near  enough  to  observe  them  with  a  lens  without 
causing  a  separation.  After  rolling  about  in  the  dust,  the  vic¬ 
tor  watching  the  time  when  its  enemy  uncovers  his  body,  by 
elongating  it,  in  the  attempt  to  sting,  thrusts  its  weapon 
between  the  scales,  and  the  next  instant  its  antagonist 
stretches  (uit  its  quivering  wings  and  expires.  A  bee  can¬ 
not  be  killed  so  suddenly,  except  by  crushing,  as  by  the 
sting  of  another  bee.  Sometimes  the  stnuiger  insect  pro¬ 
duces  the  death  of  the  vanquished  by  squeezing  its  chest. 
After  this  feat  has  been  done,  the  victorious  bee  constantly 
remains,  says  Reaumur,  near  his  victim,  standing  on  his 
four  front  legs,  and  rubbing  the  two  posterior  ones  to¬ 
gether.” 

We  feel  strongly  tempted  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  account  of  tlie  wars  and  Olympic  games  of  the 
ants  :  but  being  in  a  sentimental  mood  at  present,  we 
prefer  ((noting  the  description  of  the  preparations  made 
by  the  females  of  that  industrious  race  for  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  matronhood.  And  by  our  hopt‘s  of  a  good 
wife  we  swear  it,  tluise  gentle  creatures  seem  to  t(‘ar  ofi* 
their  wings,  the  badge  of  maidenhood,  with  less  reluct¬ 
ance,  than  a  girl  of  mortal  strain  lays  aside  the  gay  dress 
in  whi(*h  she  has  Hirted  with  a  hundred  beaux,  to  put 
on  the  plain  household  garb,  and  sit  down  the  unsolicit¬ 
ed  wife  of  an  honest  man: 

“  The  femal(*s  which  escape  are  destined  t(»  found  new 
colonies,  and  at  first  do  all  the  work  of  neuters ;  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  resembling  the  mother  wasp  :  but  prior  to  their  con¬ 
structing  a  new  habitation,  they  make  theinselvcfs  voluntary 
prisoners,  by  throwing  off  their  wings.  So  extraordinary 
a  dismemberment  requires  to  be  sup(»orted  by  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness.  Accordingly  Huber,  who  made  the  ex¬ 
periment,  states,  ‘  that  having  induced  an  ant  to  mount  a 
straw,  he  placed  it  on  a  table  sprinkled  with  a  little  earth, 
and  coveivd  it  with  a  glass  bell :  scarcely  did  she  jierceive 
the  earth  which  covensl  the  bottom  of  her  abode*,  when  she 
(‘xtended  her  wings,  with  some  effort  bringing  them  before 
her  head,  crossing  them  in  every  diivction,  throwing  them 
from  side  to  side,  and  producing  so  many  singular  contor¬ 
tions,  that  hi*r  four  wings  fell  off  at  the  same  moment  in  his 
presence.  After  this  change.*,  she  re|>osed,  brushed  her  cors¬ 
let,  traversed  the  ground,  evidently  seeking  for  a  place  of 
shelter.’  ” 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  love  to  trace  nations 
gradually  advancing  in  civilization  through  the  hunting 
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pastoral,  and  agricultural  stages,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know,  that  the  ants  have  attained  to  the  second  : 

The  ants  keep  and  feed  certain  other  insects,  from  which 
they  extract  a  sweet  and  nutritious  limiid,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  we  obtain  milk  from  cows.  There  are  two  species 
of  insects  from  which  the  ant  tribe  abstract  this  juice— the 
aphides,  or  plant-lice,  and  the  gall  insects.  In  the  proper 
season,  any  person,  who  may  choose  to  be  at  the  pains  of 
watching  their  proceedings,  may  see,  as  Linnaeus  says,  the 
ants  ascending  trees  that  they  may  milk  their  cows,  the 
aphides.  The  substance  which  is  here  called  milk  is  a  sac¬ 
charine  fluid,  which  these  insects  secrete ;  it  is  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  to  honey  in  sweetness,  and  issues  in  limpid  drops  from 
the  body  of  the  insect,  by  two  little  tubes  placed,  one  on  each 
side,  just  above  the  abdomen.  When  no  ants  happen  to  be 
at  hand  to  receive  this  treasure,  the  insects  eject  it  to  a  dis¬ 
tance,  by  a  jerking  motion  which,  at  regular  intervals,  they 
give  their  bodies.  When  the  ants,  liowever,  are  in  attend¬ 
ant,  they  carefully  watch  the  emission  of  this  precious 
fluid,  and  immediately  suck  it  down.  The  ants  not  only 
consume  this  fluid  when  voluntarily  ejected  by  the  aphides, 
but,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  they  know  how  to  make 
them  yield  it  at  pleasure  ;  or,  in  other  tenns,  to  milk  them. 
On  this  occasion,  the  antennie  of  the  ants  discharge  the 
same  functions  as  the  fingers  of  a  milk-maid  :  with  these 
organs  moved  very  rapidly,  they  pat  the  abdomen  of  an 
aphides  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ;  a  little  drop 
of  the  much-coveted  juice  immediately  issues  forth,  wliich 
the  ant  eagerly  conveys  to  its  mouth.”  * 

But  this  is  not  all : 

‘‘  The  yellow  ants  collect  a  large  herd  of  a  kind  of  aphis, 
which  derives  its  nutriment  from  the  roots  of  grjiss  and 
other  plants.  These  milch  kine  they  remove  from  their  na¬ 
tive  plants,  and  domesticate  in  their  habitations,  affording, 
as  Huber  justly  observes,  an  example  of  almost  human  in¬ 
dustry  and  sagacity.  On  turning  up  the  nest  of  the  yellow 
ant,  this  naturalist  saw  one  day  a  variety  of  aphides  either 
wandering  about  in  the  different  chambers,  or  attached  to 
the  roots  of  plants,  which  penetrated  into  the  interior.  The 
ants  appeared  to  be  extremely  jealous  of  their  stock  of  cattle ; 
they  followed  them  about,  and  caressed  them,  whenever 
they  wished  for  the  honeyed  juice,  which  the  aphis  never  re¬ 
fused  to  yield.  On  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger,  they 
took  them  up  in  their  mouths,  and  gently  removed  them 
to  a  more  sheltered  and  secure  spot.  They  dispute  with 
other  ants  for  them,  and,  in  short,  watch  them  as  keenly  as 
any  pastoral  jieople  would  guard  the  herds  which  foim 
wealth.” 

By  the  Goddesses !  were  we  not  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  we  could  wish  to  be  an  in¬ 
sect  ! 

Seriously  speaking,  however,  this  is  an  excellent  book 
of  its  kind,  and  admirably  fitted  to  make  part  of  a  family 
library.  Its  style  is  neat  and  unostentatious.  There  is 
prefixed  to  it  a  general  description  of  the  structure  and 
characteristics  of  insects,  sufficient  to  serve  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  entomology.  The  body  of  the  work  contains 
a  great  fund  of  solid  information  regai’ding  these  curious 
creatures,  and  the  warmth  and  interest  with  which  it  is 
communicated,  though  to  some  they  may  seem  over¬ 
strained,  are  the  very  features  of  the  book  which  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  us,  as  they  must  have  a  strong  effect  in  ex¬ 
citing  a  love  of  study  in  the  young  mind.  We  could  have 
wished  that  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  classifica^ 
tion,  which,  without  taking  from  the  book  one  jot  of  its 
interest,  would  have  greatly  enhanced  its  value^  by  ma¬ 
king  it  an  introduction  to  systematic  knowledge.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  work  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
and  patronage  of  all  parents. 


Scottish  Communion  Service.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Car- 
stairs,  minister  of  Austruther,  Wester.  Edinburgh. 
John  Anderson,  jun.  1829. 

It  has  been  said  of  Sermons  generally,  that  they  ad¬ 
mit  of  less  originality  than  any  other  species  of  compo¬ 
sition.  The  preacher  comments  on  passages  which  have 
been  illustrated  before,  or  he  labours  to  establish  truths 
which  we  already  believe,  and  to  recommend  a  particu¬ 
lar  UiM  of  coaduct  which  we  haye  long  known  to  bo 


right,  and  of  which  we  have  often  revolved  all  the  ad 
vantages.  From  the  preacher,  therefore,  it  is  argued" 
we  cannot  expect  to  hear  much  that  is  new ;  and  to  the 
iteration  of  what  we  already  know,  however  important 
these  truths  may  be,  we  always  listen  with  diminished 
interest,  and  not  unfrequently  with  listlessness,  or  even 
with  impatience.  All  this  may  be  admitted  without 
derogation  from  the  praise  of  the  preacher,  and  the  utility 
of  preaching,  since  it  is  not  less  important  to  remind,  than 
to  instruct,  us  of  our  duty  ;  nor  less  difficult  to  combat 
the  passions  successfully,  than  to  convince  the  under¬ 
standing.  In  printed  discourses,  however,  other  excel¬ 
lences  will  be  required,  since  they  are  necessarily  de¬ 
prived  of  those  adventitious  circumstances  which  give 
interest  to  a  spoken  exhortation.  Even  if  intended  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  family  fireside  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  we 
expect  to  find  in  them  more  novelty  of  arrangement 
more  elegance  of  composition,  and  a  closer  train  of 
reasoning,  than  might  be  necessary  or  proper  for  the 
pulpit.  And  it  is  only  when  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  may  nevertheless  be  generally  useful, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  suspend  strict  criti¬ 
cism,  and  excuse  mediocrity,  in  a  volume  of  sermons. 

We  had  lately  occasion  to  remark,  in  reviewing  a 
work  on  much  the  same  plan  with  that  now  before  us, 
that  we  did  not  think  the  publication  of  Communion 
Services  either  necessary  or  desirable.  If  translated  into 
a  foreign  language,  Mr  Carstairs’  book  might  indeed 
command  a  partial  circulation  among  those  who  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  usages  of  our  church,  but  we  fear  there  is 
little  chance  of  its  becoming  very  popular  at  home.  Tlie 
young  divine  needs  no  formulary  for  an  exercise  so  plain 
and  so  familiar  to  him  ;  and  the  Christian  layman  can¬ 
not,  either  with  his  family  or  in  his  closet,  enter  into 
the  proper  spirit  of  discourses  which  are  addressed  im¬ 
mediately,  and  intended, 'we  may  say,  exclusively,  for  those 
who  are  i  ust  about  to  take  into  their  hands  tlie  svmbols 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice.  Of  the  important  truths,  and 
the  very  texts  which  must  constitute  the  principal  part 
of  a  communion  service,  what  Christian  is  ignorant, — or 
who  requires  even  to  be  reminded  of  those  remarkable 
passages,  save  at  a  time  when  they  derive  almost  miracu¬ 
lous  energy  from  the  presence  of  the  consecrated  elements 
of  communion  ?  Besides,  the  author  of  such  a  volume  is 
little  more  than  its  editor,  for  it  will  necessarily  contain 
much  that  is  not  particular  to  him,  but  common  to  every 
minister  in  the  church. 

Such  are  our  objections  to  this  volume,  or  rather  to 
such  works  in  general.  But  we  should  be  doing  justice 
neither  to  Mr  Carstairs’  merits,  nor  to  our  own  feelings, 
did  we  stop  here.  We  do  not  see  how  his  task  could 
have  been  executed  more  judiciously  th.an  he  has  done  it. 
His  style  is  both  chaste  and  elegant ;  and  in  the  six  (li?^- 
courses  which  this  volume  contains,  we  find  a  variety  of 
illustration,  a  force  of  application,  and  a  fervour  of  devia¬ 
tion,  which  are  well  calculated  to  impress  us  with  a  g<>od 
opinion  of  the  author’s  talents  and  principles.  He  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  scholar,  and  evidently  a  man  of  taste ;  and 
should  he  again  appear  before  the  public  in  a  literary  ca¬ 
pacity,  we  shall  take  up  his  volume  with  no  small  de- 
gi*ee  of  prepossession  in  its  favour. 


Political  Economy.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Natural  Grounds 
of  Right  to  Vendible  Property  or  Wealth.  By  Saniue 
Read.  Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  the  Author  ;  and  sob 
by  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1829.  8vo.  Pp.  ^98. 


I’oLiTiCAL  Economy,  that  science  which  professes  to 
investigate  the  laws  which  regulate  the  prcxluction 
distribution  of  wealth,  could  not  arrive  at  any  perfec  tion 
in  a  state  of  society,  where  the  natural  course  of  things 
was  interrupted  and  constrained  by  factitious  enactments. 
Its  laws  had  not  their  free  course  under  the  lloinan  re 
public,  which,  though  free  itself,  lived  upon  the 
of  Other  state? ;  aad  still  less  haU  they  their  free  co 
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under  the  empire.  They  had  not  their  free  course  under 
the  feudal  system,  which  gradually  grew  up  out  of  the 
anarchy  and  confusion  consequent  upon  the  downfall  of 
the  empire  ;  and  which,  in  fact,  was  no  civil  system — but 
an  uncontrolled  and  organised  army,  permanently  en¬ 
camped  in  Europe,  and  arbitrarily  appropriating  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  honest  industry.  These  laws  did  not  even  begin 
to  operate  till  about  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  in- 
guhordination  of  powerful  vassals  had  shaken  the  feudal 
fabric,  and  wealth  and  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the 
middle  class  had  fairly  thrown  down  some  of  its  fortifi¬ 
cations.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Reformation  that  the 
individual  began  to  count  for  something,  and  that  govern¬ 
ments,  feeling  the  old  pillars  of  their  power  falling  away 
from  beneath  them,  began  to  look  round  for  other  de¬ 
fences.  Schemes  of  finance  on  the  one  hand,  and  projects 
for  increasing  national  and  personal  wealth  on  the  other, 
came  now  to  be  discussed,  and  with  interest.  The  science 
of  Political  Economy  is  coeval  with  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  has  kept  pace  with  its  progress.  Italy,  while 
it  was  free,  and  then  England  and  Holland,  were  the  first 
countries  in  which  such  speculations  were  entered  upon. 
The  Feudal  System  had  never  taken  deep  root  in  Italy ; 
and  in  the  other  two  nations  it  had  met  with  the  rudest 
shocks.  In  all  of  these  countries,  we  find  early  discus¬ 
sions  on  monopolies,  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  and  financial 
operations.  There  is  much  that  is  valuable  in  their  old 
works  on  this  subject ;  but  in  all  of  them  the  question  is 
treated  partially,  without  reference  to  general  principles, 
or  its  bearing  upon  cognate  subjects.  These  states,  as 
they  were  the  freest,  were  also  the  most  fiourishing,  in 
Europe ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  day  of  success  that  man  is 
disposed  to  take  far-searching  views  into  futurity.  It  is 
the  unfortunate,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  still  greater  de¬ 
pression,  looks  anxiously  about,  and  lays  deep  schemes. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  Scotland — at  that  time  impoverished  by  a  long-continued 
state  of  anarchy,  and  doubly  sensible  of  its  poverty  from 
its  intimate  connexion  with  a  proud  and  opulent  neigh¬ 
bour — that  the  first  scientific  attempt  was  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  generative  principle  of  national  wealth.  The 
person  who  undertook  this  task  was  Paterson,  the  planner 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  projector  of  the  Darien 
Scheme.  We  may,  on  some  other  occasion,  return  to  the 
consideration  of  his  works,  and  their  effects  upon  the  sub¬ 
sequent  commercial  enterprise  of  Scotland  ;  at  present, 
the  thread  of  our  narrative  forces  us  to  attend  to  a  man 
of  much  more  questionable  genius,  and  much  more  equi¬ 
vocal  character.  Law  of  Laurieston,  a  person  of  sanguine 
disposition,  but  of  a  clear  calculating  head,  had  early 
turned  his  attention  to  speculations  on  the  commerce  of 
money.  He  had  extended  and  corrected  his  notions  on 
the  subject,  by  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  from 
the  goldsmiths  of  Edinburgh,  who  then  conducted  all  the 
comparatively  limited  money  transactions  of  Scotland  ; 
and  he  had  published  a  work  on  the  subject  about  the 
time  of  the  Union.  Obliged  to  fly  the  country  by  the 
mihappy  consequences  of  a  duel,  he  andved  in  France  at 
a  period  when  the  disordered  state  of  its  finances  had 
made  its  rulers  ready  to  catch  at  any  chance  of  retrieving 
themselves.  Law’s  ideas  on  the  subject  were  consonant 
to  liis  character — the  plan  he  proposed  for  restoring  the 
shattered  circumstances  of  France,  being  nothing  else 
than  gambling  on  a  large  scale;  but  the  case  wJia  urgent, 
and  it  was  adopted.  It  is  not  our  jmrt  to  en<iuire  cu¬ 
riously  how  much  of  the  failure  which  ensued  was  owing 
to  radical  defects  in  the  scheme,  and  how  much  to  the 
rhildish  avarice  of  the  government — it  is  enough  that 
the  bubble  burst,  leaving  the  French  wdtli  a  taste  for 
^nancial  speculations,  and  an  overpowering  necessity  for 
prosecuting  them. 

Having  thus  got  to  France,  and  our  object  being  with 
Ihe  science  alone,  we  pass  unnoticed  mere  practical  finan- 
^*«rs,  however  acute,  to  come  to  Quesnay  and  Goiwnay, 
two  plulosophew,  who,  much  about  the  same  time,  con¬ 


structed  comprehensive  systems  of  ^mlitical  economy. 
They  differed  in  some  slight  degree,  but  not  more  than 
was  to  be  expected  in  two  inventors  of  a  science,  arriving 
at  nearly  the  same  conclusions  from  different  starting- 
places.  Gournjiy  had  been  educated  as  a  merchant,  while 
Quesnay’s  life  had  been  almost  exclusively  spent  among 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  community.  The  systems 
of  both  are,  doubtless,  deficient ;  but  they  have  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  who  viewed  the  science  in  all  its  ex¬ 
tent — as  comprehending  at  once  the  question  respecting 
the  source  of  uational  wealth,  and  that  respecting  the 
most  efficacious  way  of  making  it  available  for  the  le¬ 
gitimate  ends  of  government. 

Through  the  intercourse  kept  up  between  the  literati 
of  this  country  and  those  of  France,  the  progi*ess  which 
Political  Economy  made  there  was  laid  before  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Great  Britain  in  detached  essays,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  Tucker  and  Hume.  But  Sir  James  Stewart 
Denham  and  Dr  Adam  Smith  (both  of  them  nearly 
about  the  same  time)  Avere  the  first  who  gave  complete 
views  of  the  science.  Sir  James’s  work  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  merit;  but  the  superior  genius  and  originality 
of  the  “  Wealth  of  Nations  ”  threw  it  so  completely  into 
the  shade,  that  it  is  noAv  scarcely  ever  mentioned.  Smith’s 
work  went  wellnigh  to  exhaust  the  subject.  He  esta¬ 
blished  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  be  labour,  aided  and 
perfected  by  the  division  of  labour,  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  the  invention  of  machinery.  He  established 
the  laws  by  which  the  wealth  thus  produr^*d  was  divided 
among  the  community ;  and  made  a  bold  guess  at  the 
pro|)ortions.  He  defined  value  and  price,  and  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  the  subject  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  a  circula¬ 
ting  medium.  If  he  did  not  originate,  be  carried  far  to¬ 
wards  its  solution,  the  question  res]>ecting  the  requisites 
of  a  standard  of  value,  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  stand¬ 
ard,  and  the  best  substitute.  In  the  finance  department, 
be  threw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  hitherto  obscure 
question,  what  were  the  means  least  oppressive  for  the 
subject,  and  most  available  for  raising  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  for  government.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  ren¬ 
dered  the  intricate  question  of  public  credit  much  more 
manageable. 

From  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  Malthus,  little  was 
done,  except  to  give  a  bett»*r  arrangement  to  his  materiids, 
and  occasionally  more  distinctness  to  the  enunciation  of 
his  doctrines;  or  to  lop  off  certain  redundancies  in  the 
way  of  metaphysical  discussions  and  statist i(!al  details, 
which  at  times  obscured  and  retarded  the  progress  of  his 
argument.  Malthus  has  distinguished  hiins4*lf  in  the 
science  mainly  by  his  having  been  the  first  to  suggest  the 
new  and  generally  received  theory  of  rent,  and  by  his 
disquisitions  on  the  principles  of  population.  The  ori¬ 
ginality  of  his  A'iews  on  this  latter  subject  has  been  with 
justice  called  in  question  ;  and  the  A’aliie  <»f  liis  application 
of  them  to  questions  of  general  politics,  is  more  than 
doubtful  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  political  economy,  by  making  the  investi¬ 
gation  an  integrant  ]mrt  of  thjit  science.  'Hie  good  be 
has  done,  by  his  attem]it  to  introduce  definitions  into, 
the  science  is  more  ambiguous.  Definitions  are  of  use  in 
mathematical  science,  Avhere  any  deficiency  of  expression 
may  be  clieckcd  to  the  eye  ;  hut  in  those  sciences  which 
treat  of  abstract  conceptions,  not  ]»alpable  to  the  senses, 
they  lead  astray  from  the  truth  of  nature,  by  substituting 
the  arbiti*ary  conceptions  of  an  individual. — The  merits 
of  Ricardo  consist  cliiefly  in  his  having  correct<*d  several 
inaccuracies  of  his  predecessors,  in  his  having  communi¬ 
cated  more  precision  to  the  several  docti’ines,  and  in  his 
having  given  a  more  strictly  logical  connexion  to  the 
whole. 

'Thus,  then,  the  science  stands  at  present.  It  has  been 
objected  to  it  by  some,  that  it  lowers  the  tone  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  and  accustoms  it  to  a  narrow-minded  and  mechani¬ 
cal  way  of  viewing  great  national  questions.  This  ob¬ 
jection  proceeds  upoa  ii  miscouceptiou  of  the  scieacot  It 
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confines  itself  to  the  discussion  of  the  origin,  distribution, 
and  availability  of  a  nation’s  wealth.  Without  correct 
ideas  on  these  points,  a  legislator  blunders  in  the  dark. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  regulate  the  whole  of 
a  nation’s  concerns  on  an  acquaintance  with  these  matters 
alone,  betrays  his  ignorance  of  other  and  equally  essential 
branches  of  knowledge.  But  who  would  reject  a  valu¬ 
able  medicine  because  a  quack  has  occasionally  done  harm 
by  prescribing  it  where  it  was  inapplicable  ?  It  has  been 
further  objected  to  this  science,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
its  principles  which  is  not  at  present  warmly  controverted. 
This  uncertainty,  however,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
science  itself,  but  in  the  confused  heads  of  those  who  write 
and  talk  about  it. .  In  these  blessed  days  of  press-freedom, 
every  body  writes,  and  almost  every  body  prints.  It  can¬ 
not  fail,  therefore,  that,  on  a  subject  of  such  immediate 
interest,  many  who  have  but  a  smattering  of  the  matter, 
and  many  who  have  not  even  that,  must  have  their  say. 
But  the  haziness  and  inconsistency  of  their  conceptions 
must  not  be  attributed  to  the  science,  of  which  it  is  but 
justice  to  form  our  notions  by  taking  it  as  it  stands  in  the 
works  of  its  masters.  Lastly,  it  has  been  objected,  that 
many  of  the  most  plausible  and  seemingly  most  firmly- 
established  principles  of  political  economy  have  failed  as 
soon  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  them  into  practice. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that,  changed  though  the  social 
system  of  Europe  be  since  the  Reformation,  many  of  the 
old  institutions  are  still  influentially  alive ;  and  that  this 
renders  impossible  the  full  application  of  the  economical 
doctrines.  The  mere  practical  man,  who  would  seek  to 
bring  them  into  operation  in  all  their  extent,  betrays  there¬ 
by  his  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  society.  He  for¬ 
gets,  as  Locksby  would  say,  to  allow  for  the  wind. 

In  this  notice  we  have  omitted  many  meritorious  la¬ 
bourers  in  the  field  of  political  economy,  either  because 
they  confined  their  attention  to  some  isolated  question,  or 
because  they  were  useful  merely  as  redacteurs.  To  have 
mentioned  them  all,  would  have  extended  our  sketch  to 
an  undue  length.  We  have  been  induced  to  take  the  re¬ 
trospect,  as  the  best  method  of  placing  us  in  a  situation 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  article — a  task  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

Mr  Read  prefaces  his  labours  with  a  complaint  of  the 
indefinite  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  science  as  it  at  pre¬ 
sent  stands — an  allegation  which  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  without  foundation.  The  possible  limits  of  the 
science  are  already  almost  completely  investigated,  and 
what  has  been  ascertained,  is  by  the  better  class  of  wri¬ 
ters  clearly  and  explicitly  stated.  But  assuming  for  a 
moment  that  Mr  Read’s  view  of  the  matter  is  correct,  let 
us  see  what  remedy  he  proposes.  “  Political  Economy 
has  been  hitherto  designated  as  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  it  has 
been  totally  overlooked  that  this  includes  the  demonstration 
of  right  to  wealth.  It  is  herCy  thereforey  for  the  first  timcy 
treated  as  an  investigation  concerning  right  to  wealthy  {or 
property and  this  innovation,  while  it  gives  a  more  im¬ 
portant  and  a  more  definite  object  to  the  science,  presents 
it  under  a  new  and  totally  different  aspect  from  that  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  appeared,  and  causes  it  to  assume 
an  entirely  new  shape.”  The  assertion  contained  in  the 
passage  in  Italics  is  incorrect.  The' necessity  of  a  pre- 
▼ious  knowledge  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  right  to  pro¬ 
perty,  in  order  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  Political  Economy,  has  been  admitted  by  every 
writer  on  the  subject,  from  Quesnay  downwards.  But 
this  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  the  study  of  ra¬ 
tional  jurisprudence ;  and  we  see  no  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  confounding  two  sciences,  which,  however  they 
may  bear  upon  and  mutually  illustrate  each  other,  are  es¬ 
sentially  distinct. 

Let  us  proceed,  however,  to  look  not  at  what  our  au¬ 
thor  has  promised,  but  what  he  has  really  performed. 
His  work  is  divided  into  two  books.  In  the  first,  he 
treaU  of  tlie  origin  of  wealth,  and  the  natural  grounds  of 


right  to  it ;  in  the  second,  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
among  individuals,  and  between  them  and  the  govern 
ment.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  this  arrangement* 
nor  is  there  any  thing  very  new  in  the  internal  arrant  * 
merits  of  these  two  grand  divisions,  except  that  in  the 
first  book  he  postpones  the  consideration  of  the  right  to 
wealth  till  after  the  investigation  of  its  origin,  instead  of 
assuming  it  to  be  already  understood,  as  has  been  done  bv 
other  Economists — a  matter  in  regard  to  which  we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion.  In  the  rest  of  the  first 
book,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  second,  he  has  strictly  ob¬ 
served  the  arrangement  now  generally  adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Read  has 
executed  his  task,  we  find  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  redundancy — as,  for  example, 
in  his  definition  of  wealth,  which,  with  its  illustrations 
extends  to  eleven  pages,  and  contains  nothing  that  has  not 
been  already  sjiid  both  better  and  more  briefly.  He  is 
also  apt  to  pass  into  digressions  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  which  materially  retard  the  progress 
of  the  investigation.  The  second  book  is  almost  entirely 
taken  up  with  controversy,  which  we  can  by  no  means 
approve  of  in  an  institutional  work.  It  misleads  the 
mind  from  the  object  immediately  in  hand,  by  diverting 
it  from  the  consideration  of  broad  and  general  principles, 
and  breaking  down  its  attention  among  a  thousand  ])€ttv 
details.  Nor  do  we  think  that  he  treats  Messrs  Ricardo 
and  Malthus  with  that  courtesy  which  the  talents  and 
high  rank  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  science  demand,  be 
their  doctrines  right  or  wrong.  Nor  are  they  to  be  con¬ 
futed  by  statements  of  alleged  statistical  facts,  in  support 
of  which  no  evidence  is  produced. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  great  na¬ 
tural  shrewdness,  who  might  be  able  to  discuss  some  iso¬ 
lated  question  with  spirit  and  success,  but  who  is  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  task  of  a  systematic  and  exhaustive 
investigation.  His  arrangement  is  not  new,  nor  have 
we  found  one  new  principle  established  in  the  whole  of 
it.  Even  his  vaunted  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
right  to  property  is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subse¬ 
quent  disquisitions.  Throughout  the  book  we  find  the 
most  acute  remarks  placed  in  immediate  conjunction 
with  the  most  laughable  puerilities.  It  is. an  exjuiiple  at 
once  of  the  necessity  of  training  a  mind  from  childhood 
to  systematic  investigation,  in  order  to  ensure  success  in 
science  ;  and  4»f  the  insufficiency  of  what  is  generally 
(tailed  “  strong  common  sense”  for  this  purpose,  when 
unsupported  by  more,  comprehensive  and  penetrating  in¬ 
tellectual  powers. 


The  Waverley  Novels.  New  Edition.  Vols.  Five  Jind 
Six.  The  Antvinary.  Edinburgh.  Cadell  & 
1829. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  make  it  a  rule  to  pick 
out  all  the  notes  and  new  matter  which  appear  in  these 
volumes,  and  transfer  them  to  our  pages.  We  have  no 
taste  for  thus  licking  the  paws  of  a  literary  lion ;  and, 
though  we  had,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  circulation  of  these  volumes  exceeds  even  that  ot  the 
Literary  Journal,  so  that  the  task  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  profitless.  The  work  goes  on  steadily,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  handsomely  printed  and  neatly  illustnated  ;  thonoh 
we  think  that  some  of  the  frontispieces  might  be  better 
than  they  are. 


The  Log-^Booky  or  Journal  of  a  Voyage  betwixt  Leith  ond 
London,  Leith.  R.  W.  Hume.  1830. 


This  is  an  amusing  enough  collection  of  odds  andeii  »» 
besides  comprising  some  information  which  will  be 
to  the  voyager.  We  think  we  could  glance  over  this  Log 
Book  when  lying  sea-sick  in  our  berth,  and  disposed 
read  nothing  else.  Steam  is  destroying  the  romance  ol  t  e 
sea,  but  there  is  still  something  poetical  in  the  moveuied  * 
of  a  Leith  and  London  smack. 
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jlarsKs  Improved  Family  Journal  and  Memoranda^  for 
1930.  London.  William  Marsh  and  Alfred  Milier. 
Edinburgh.  Constable  &  Co. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  and  desirable  publication. 
\Ve  recommend  it  heartily  to  all  careful  housewives,  and 
bachelors  of  limited  incomes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  EDITOR  IN  HIS  SLIPPERS; 

OR, 

A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

No.  V. 

••  Stulta,  jocosa,  canenda,  dolentia,  seria,  sacra, 

En  posita  ante  oculos*  Lector  amice,  tuos ; 

Quisquis  es,  hie  aliquid  quod  delectabit  habebis; 

Tristior  an  levior,  selige  quicquid  amas.” 

—  The  Editor’s  Bed-chamber,  The  Editor  U  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  magnificent  bed,  wearing  a  rose-coloured 
night-capf  which  casts  a  delicate  tinge  over  his  naturally 
pale  complexion.  On  one  side  of  the  bed  is  seated  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  and  on  the  other  the  original  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  The  room  is  partially 
darkened ;  but,  through  the  crimson  damask  windoiv-cur- 
tains,  a  softened  light  is  admitted.  The  furniture  is  ^if\ 
the  most  splendid  description  ;  and  several  tables  are  seen 
covered  with  every  species  of  delicacy.  Elevated  upon  a 
tasteful  marble  pedestal,  and  under  a  large  glass  case,  are 
the  Editor’s  Slippers.  The  Editor  appears  to  be 
asleep.  There  is  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Waverley  and  the  original  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  exchange  many  anxious  looks. 

Author  of  Waverley,  For  three  days  and  three  nights 
have  we  watched  thus ;  and  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  has  he  lain  speechless  and  almost  motionless. 

Ed,  of  Edin,  Review,  I  fear  much  that  the  world 
is  about  to  lose  him.  I  think  that,  even  in  the  serenity 
of  his  noble  countenance,  I  can  discover  the  gradual  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Author  of  Waverley,  Nay,  I  have  better  hopes.  Has 
he  not  himself  declared,  in  his  own  powerful  words,  that 
he  will  never  die  ?  We  dare  not  disbelieve  him. 

Ed,  of  Edin,  Review,  But  consider  the  tremendous 
nature  of  the  accident  he  has  met  with.  To  tumble  over 
the  three  Falls  of  Clyde  in  succession,  and  yet,  after  being 
hurried  down  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from  Bon- 
inton  to  Stonebyers,  to  be  taken  out  alive,  was  itself  al¬ 
most  miraculous.  That  he  can  ultimately  survive  is 
surely  an  impossibility. 

Author  of  Waverley,  I  will  not  think  so  ;  for  have  not 
the  ablest  surgeons  in  the  country  declared,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  os  talaria  in  the  left  foot,  there  is  not  a 
single  bone  in  his  body  broken  ?  Besides,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  being  of  his  high  destiny  should  have  his  career  so 
•pwdily  ended. 

£(/.  of  Edin,  Review,  Hark !  he  is  muttering  some¬ 
thing  through  his  broken  and  feverish  slumbers. 

Author  of  Waverley,  The  sounds,  though  they  convey 
no  meaning,  are  full  of  a  mysterious  sublimity.  How 
finely  marked  under  the  coverlet  are  the  outlines  of  his 
majestic  form  !  Look,  too,  at  the  features  of  his  express- 
tve  face,  which,  though  even  iin illuminated  by  the  play  of 
®nnl,  are,  nevertheless,  more  interesting  than  any  I  ever 
remember  to  have  beheld. 

Ed,  of  Edin,  Review, 

“  Wouldst  thou  see  The  Editor  right, 

Go  see  him  in  bed  by  the  morning  light ; 

In  the  pride  of  his  strength  he  is  all  too  gay. 

And  his  eye  would  blind  like  the  orb  of  day.” 

^  [  llie  Author  of  Waverley  bows. 

Enter  Peter,  the  Editor’s  confidential  servant, 

Eeter,  A  line  of  carriages,  nearly  a  mile  long,  has 


drawn  up  in  the  street,  containing  the  friends  of  my  be¬ 
loved  master,  and  deputations  from  public  bodies,  who 
have  come  to  enquire  after  his  health. 

Author  of  Waverley,  Certainly  no  occurrence,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  has  occasioned  such  a  sensation 
in  the  country  as  the  illness  of  the  Editor.  The  bulle¬ 
tins  which  we  have  issued  every  three  hours  do  not  seem 
to  be  considered  minute  enough.  I  wish,  my  good  Peter^ 
that  you  could  only  persuade  his  friends  and  the  public  in 
general,  that  every  thing  which  can  be  done  for  mortal 
man  shall  be  done  for  him.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr 
Abernethy  have  both  come,  of  their  own  accord,  from 
London,  and  they  are  at  this  moment  closeted  with  the 
first  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

Peter  {with  tears  in  his  eyes,)  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power.  But  I  can  little  console  others,  when  I  stand  so 
much  in  need  of  consolation  myself. 

\^Looks  towards  a  table  on  which  there  is  a  case 
liqueurs.  The  Author  of  Waverley  pours  out  a  glass 
of  noyau,  and  hands  it  to  Peter,  He  drinks  it  in 
silence,  looks  at  his  master,  bursts  into  tears,  and 
Exit, 

Ed,  of  Edin,  Revieiv,  I  have  been  watching  the  Edi¬ 
tor  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I 
think  there  is  a  change  operating  for  the  better. 

Re-enter  Peter, 

Peter,  A  crowd  of  persons  has  broken  into  the  house. 
There  is  a  panic  through  the  whole  city.  An  impression 
hjis  gone  abroad  that  the  Editor  is  dead,  and  all  business 
is  at  a  stand.  The  deputation  from  the  Faculty  of  Ad¬ 
vocates  is  already  attempting  to  force  its  way  up  stairs.  . 

Ed,  of  Edin,  Review,  This  must  not  be  permitted. 
They  will  surely  listen  to  the  expostulations  of  their 
Dean.  \_Exit, 

Peter  {kneeling  down  beside  the  Editor’s  Slippers.  ). 
Poor  dumb  creatures  !  had  ye  words  to  express  your  feel¬ 
ings,  how  soon  would  your  grief  be  known  !  But  your, 
affectionate  nature  is  not  the  less  severely  wounded  by 
the  present  athiction  which  has  overtaken  your  master. 

Author  of  Waverley,  Do  you  then  really  believe,  Peter, 
that  these  Slippers  are  endowed  with  the  senses  of  living 
things  ? 

Peter,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  it,  sir.  I  have 
een  proofs  of  their  love  for  the  Editor  'which  would  al¬ 
together  astonish  you  were  I  to  recount  them.  Perhapj^ 
you  will  scarcely  credit  it  when  I  declare  to  you,  that 
unless  when  they  are  put  under  this  glass  case,  they  in¬ 
variably  place  themselves,  of  their  own  accord,  immedi¬ 
ately  beside  the  Editor’s  bed.  It  is  all  one  where  I  leave 
them  at  night ; — in  the  morning  they  are  sure  to  be  at 
their  old  post,  so  that  as  soon  as  he  rises  he  cannot  help 
putting  his  feet  into  them.  Nay,  I  have  known  him  de¬ 
clare,  and  I  would  as  soon  doubt  my  Catechism  as  his 
word,  that  once  when  he  lay  awake  about  midnight,  he 
heard  them  endeavouring  to  leap  up  to  his  bed,  and  al¬ 
ways  falling  back  again,  like  trouts  into  the  water,  with 
a  small  shiitlling  noise. 

Author  of  Waverley,  This  is  indeed  very  strange,  Peter, 

Re-enter  original  Editor  of  Edinburgh  Review,  hastily, 

Ed,  of  Edin,  Review,  The  Director-general,  who  has 
this  moment  come  in,  has  been  so  much  agitated  that  he 
has  gone  into  strong  hysterics.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
who  left  3Iouiit  Benger  at  five,  and  has  galloped  the 
whole  way,  is  eating  some  cold  beet  in  the  dining-room, 
and  wee]»iug  like  a  child.  Air  AI‘Corkindale,  ot  the 
house  of  Alessrs  Ballaiityne  &  Co.,  declares,  that  though 
he  has  superiiifeiided  the  printing  of  the  Edinburgh  Re~ 
view,  Blackwood\s  Magazine,  the  Waverlxy  Novels,  and 
almost  every  work  of  eminence  that  has  ot  late  years 
issued  from  the  Scottish  press,  he  never  printed  anything 
with  so  much  delight  as  the  Literary  Journal,  and 
that  if  the  Editor  expires,  he  will  never  be  able  to  hold 
up  his  bead  again.  Air  Alurray,  of  the  Theatre- Royal, 
together  with  Ale^sis  Pritehard  and  Stanley,  protest  that 
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they  are  perfectly  incapable  of  performing  until  they  hear 
better  tidings,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  even  counterfeit 
grief  80  violent  as  their  real  grief.  The  literary  men, 
and  the  booksellers  and  publishers  from  all  quarters,  form 
a  dense  crowd  without,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

•  Author  of  Waverley.  I  shall  speak  to  them  from  one 
of  the.fimt  windows,  and  attempt  to  soothe  their  trou¬ 
bled  minds.  \_Exit, 

Ed.  of  Edin.  Revieta.  Mr  Macdonald,  the  sculptor, 
has  so  earnestly  requested  permission  to  be  allowed  to  take 
a  cast  of  the  Editor’s  face  should  he  cease  to  breathe,  that 
I  could  not  altogether  refuse  him,  and  have  promised  him 
at  all  events,  admission  to  this  room.  Go  down,  Peter, 
and  conduct  him  up  as  quietly  as  possible. 

'  '  •  [^Exit  Peter. 

.  Eld.  of  Edin.  Review.  I  am  now  alone  with  the  great¬ 
est  man  of  his  age ;  and  his  gigantic  might  is  stretched 
before  me  in  unconscious  listlessncss.  Will  he  recover, 
and  again  scatter  his  brilliant  thoughts  like  sunlight  over 
the  world  ?  or  will  he  sink  into  the  arms  of  death,  and 
give  a  ne^  dignity  to  the  grave  ?  If  he  dies,  what  will 
become  of  the  fresh  impulse  he  has  given  to  the  literary 
taste  of  his  country?  The  Quarterly,  and  what  was 
once  my  Edinburgh  Review,  have  fallen  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,*^  and  the  Literary  Journal  has  risen 
like  a  Phoenix  from  their  ashes,  a  bright  and  beautiful 
bird,  clear  of  eye  and  strong  of  wing.  Surely  it  can  never 
come  down  thus  speedily  from  its  height  of  glory  ! 

>  Re-enter  Peter ^  leading  in  Mr  Macdonald  on  tiptoe. 

•  Mr  Macdonald  (^approaching  the  hed,  and  gazing  with 
marked  delight  upon  the  Editor.)  What  a  model  for  my 
Achilles  !  How  finely  does  that  noble  form  combine  the 
tna)estic  strength  of  an  Ajax,  with  the  delicate  beauty  of 
a  Patroclus !  In  the  countenance  I  discover  the  dignity 
of  the  Olympian  Jove,  with  the  softer  loveliness  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  or  the  Adonis  of  Canova.  Nothing 
Oould  reconcile  me  to  his  death,  but  the  certainty  of 
thereby  obtaining  a  cast  of  so  invaluable  a  face. 

■Peter  (gently  touching  Mr  Macdonald  on  the  shoulder, 
and  pointing  to  the  Slippers.)  Look  there  ! 

Mr  Macdonald.  Ha !  these  are,  indeed,  interesting,  j 
Beside  them,  how  does  the  celebrated  glass  slipper  of  Cin¬ 
derella  sink  into  insignificance  !  Many  a  lovely  little 
foot  have  I  seen  gently  insinuated  into  one  of  the  Mo¬ 
rocco  pianeUas  of  Italy ;  yet  never  did  I  envy  the  fate  of 
a  slipper  so  much  as  at  this  moment, — for  genius  immor¬ 
talizes  all  that  it  touches. 

Re-enter  the  Author  of  Waverley. 

Author  of  Waverley.  The  booksellers  and  publishers 
are  perfectly  clamorous,  and  will  not  be  satisfied.  They 
seem  to  think  that  from  some  paltry  feelings  of  envy  and 
jealousy  we  shall  not  take  proper  care  of  the  Editor. 
Mr  Black  is  positively  looking  white  with  agitation ;  and 
Mr  White  declares  he  will  do  us  brown  if  we  do  not  re¬ 
store  him  to  health  ;  Mr  Miller,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
calls  him  the  flower  of  living  authors  ;  Mr  Chambers 
protests  against  his  being  confined  to  his  chambers  any 
longer  ;  Mr  Tait  loudly  demands  a  tete-d-t6te ;  Mr  Smith 
says  we  keep  him  intentionally  under  lock  and  key  ; 
Messrs  Constable  and  Co.  pronounce  us  worse  than  com¬ 
mon  police-ofiicei*s ;  Mr  Lothian,  to  heighten  the  tumult, 
caUs  out  that  the  Editor  is  worth  the  three  Lotliians  ; 
jIVIr  Boyd,  in  his  usual  gentlemanly  way,  says  he  is  con¬ 
tented  to  “  bide  his  time,”  but  that  if  he  be  not  restored  to 
perfect  health,  he  will  give  us  “  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver 
Air  Carfrae  is  more  obstreperous  still,  for  he  declaims  we 
are  selling  ourselves,  and  offered  to  knock  us  down.  Mr 
Blackwood  alone  preserved  his  temper,  and  I  thought  I 
could  even  discover  a  quiet  smile  on  his  benevolent  coun- 
teiiance.  In  this  state  of  matters  what  is  to  be  done? 

Ed.  of  Edin.  Review.  Go  down,  Peter,  and  beseech  the  i 
gentlemen  below  to  use  their  infiuence  tow'ards  pacifying 
the  mob.  [Exit  Peter. 

•  Blue  and  yellow  leaf  DeviU  i 


Author  of  Waverley.  How  is  the  Editor  ? 
think  his  strength  is  rallying  ?  ^ 

Enter  Dr  Abercrombie,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
Mr  Abernethy. 

Dr  Abercrombie  (feeling  the  Editor’s  ptdse.)  It  beats 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  pulsations  in  the  minute. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper.  I  think  we  ought  to  proceed  to  the 
amputation  of  the  talar ius. 

Mr  Abernethy.  Let  us  save  it,  if  possible.  After  the 
most  minute  examination  of  the  heel  and  ankle,  I  think 
the  bone  may  be  set. 

[aS^iV  Astley  Cooper  lifts  up  the  Editor’s  left  foot 
very  gently,  and  bends  over  it  with  great  caution 
The  Editor  draws  up  his  leg  with  a  slight  convuL 
sive  twitch,  and,  pushing  it  out  again  with  a  similar 
twitch,  tumbles  Sir  Astley  Cooper  over  on  the  floor. 

Mr  Abernethy  (smiling.)  I  am  afraid  we  must  leave  the 
talar  ius  alone.  Sir  Astley.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
strength  of  the  leg  is  much  impaired. 

Author  of  Waverley.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  crisis  has 
come.  There  is  a  very  visible  change  in  the  patient. 
See!  he  has  opened  his  eyes;  and,  Heaven  be  praised! 
there  is  the  light  of  life  and  of  mind  in  them  ! 

Dr  Abercrombie  (feeling  the  Editor’s  pulse. )  The  blood 
is  rushing  back  into  the  heart.  The  nature  of  the  pulse 
is  quite  changed.  It  now  beats  at  the  rate  of  four  hiui- 
dred  and  seventy  in  the  minute, — clear,  distinct,  strong, 
and  pleasurable  pulsations. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper.  In  that  case,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  farther  occasion  for  our  services  ;  and  though  there 
is  no  Editor  on  earth  I  have  so  great  a  respect  for  as  the 
one  now  before  me,  I  shall  certainly  take  care  how  I  han¬ 
dle  anv  of  his  brethren  in  future. 

• _ 

[Exeunt  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Dr  Abercrombie,  and 
Mr  Abernethy. 

Ed.  of  Edin.  Review.  Behold  !  he  has  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord  put  his  hand  up  to  his  nightcap,  and  pulled  it  off  his 
head.  See  how  his  dark  luxuriant  tresses,  having  escaped 
from  under  it,  fall  down  in  rich  folds  upon  his  shoulders. 

Re-enter  Peter. 

Peter.  Alessrs  Curry  and  Co.  have  arrived  from  Dub¬ 
lin,  Messrs  Robertson  and  Atkinson  from  Glasgow,  and 
Air  Lewis  Smith  from  Aberdeen,  in  a  state  of  mind  bor¬ 
dering  upon  frenzy. 

Author  of  Waverley.  Tell  them  that  the  Editor  has 
this  moment  come  out  of  his  trance,  and  that  his  recovery 
is  now  certain. 

Peter  (bursting  into  tears.)  Thank  Pleaven !  thank 
Heaven  ! 

Ed.  of  Edin.  Review.  There  is  one  thing  surprises  me. 

I  have  not  heard  that  the  fair  sex  have  been  making  any 
enquiries  after  the  Editor. 

Peter.  O,  sir  !  do  not  say  that !  If  you  but  knew  all ! 
There  are  already  seven  basketfuls  of  three-cornered 
notes  and  billet-doux,  written  on  pink  paper,  yellow 
paper,  and  all  sorts  of  paper,  down  stairs  in  the  hall ;  and 
the  number  of  ladies  who  are  at  this  moment  like  to  break 
their  hearts  about  him  exceeds  all  computation. 

Ed.  of  Edin.  Review.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Hark! 
What  sounds  are  these  ? 

[A  melodious  chorus  is  heard,  as  if  sung  by  unseen 
beings  hovering  in  the  apartment. 

Author  of  Waverley.  “  Gay  creatures  of  the  element  . 

Peter.  It  is  often  thus.  Scarcely  a  week  elapses  with¬ 
out  his  having  such  mysterious  visitations.  All  the  un¬ 
seen  spirits  love  him.  Hark  !  again  ! 

[  The  notes  gradually  swell  and  become  distinct,  an 
length  the  words  of  the  song  are  plaudy  heard, 

CHORUS  OF  spirits. 

We  come — we  come  from  the  east  and  west, 

Laden  with  many  a  high  behest ; 

We  have  brought  thee  gifts  from  the  north  and  sou  # 

To  add  new  fire  to  the  words  of  thy  mouth, 

Gkcax  Editor  in  thy  JSLiFrEKS ! 
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We  have  brought  thee  the  mantle  whi(;h  Jeffrey  wore, 
But  which,  yielding  to  thee,  he  now  wears  no  more ; 

The  mantle  he  loved  when  old  Ross  was  Dean, 

When  his  Journal  was  fresh,  and  his  wits  were  keen. 
Like  the  Editor’s  in  his  Slippers  ! 

We  have  brought  thee  a  ringlet  of  Byron’s  hair. 

For  ever  within  thy  bosom  to  wear  ; 

For  a  kindred  soul  hast  thou  to  him. 

And  he  often  talks  with  the  Seraphim 

Of  the  Editor  in  his  Slippers  ! 

We  have  brought  thee  a  pen  with  which  Junius  wrote 
INIany  a  letter  of  pith  and  note, 

Sharp  as  a  needle,  and  hard  as  steel ; 

For  Junius,  God  wot,  was  a  spunky  chiel, 

Like  the  Editor  in  his  Slippers  ! 

We  have  brought  thee  a  bump  from  Sir  Walter’s  skull, 
Of  the  very  best  kind  of  brains  quite  full ; 

And  just  to  give  thee  a  taste  of  their  quality. 

We’ll  add  this  bump  to  the  Ideality 

Of  the  Editor  in  his  Slippers  ! 

We  have  brought  thee  a  kiss  from  the  loveliest  lip 
That  it  ever  was  given  to  man  to  sip ; 

A  kiss  from  a  maiden  of  noble  blood, 

To  reward  for  his  love  of  sweet  womanhood 
The  Editor  in  his  Slippers  ! 

We  have  brought  thee  a  bag  of  thy  native  air. 

That  blew  mid  the  mountain’s  flowery  hair  ; 

’Twill  give  thee  to  breathe,  when  you  pull  the  string. 

All  the  rosy  sweetness  of  early  spring, 

Great  Editor  in  thy  Slippers  ! 

We  have  brought  thee  a  bottle  from  that  pure  fount 
Which  gleams  at  the  foot  of  the  Muses’  Mount ; 

’Twas  almost  dry, — but  we  gather’d  for  thee 
The  last  of  the  water  of  Castalie, 

Poet  Editor  in  thy  Slippers  ! 

Arise  !  arise  !  and  receive  each  gift ! 

And  who  shall  his  head  so  proudly  lift. 

As  he  whose  works  are  all  eternal. 

Embalm’d  in  thy  Athenian  Journal, 

Great  Editor  in  thy  Slippers  ? 

[At  the  conclusion  of  the  Song,  the  Editor  rales  him¬ 
self  in  his  bed — looks  round  with  an  exjtre<sion  of 
returning  recollection — -flings  ojf  the  bed-clothes — 
rises — pours  a  bottle  of  Port  into  a  silver  goblet, 
ajul  drinks  it  off  at  a  draught — dons  a  splendid 
dressing-gown — then  goes  to  the  marble  pedestal — 
removes  the  glass-case,  and  puts  on  his  Slippers. 
Author  of  Waverleu,  Huzza !  huzza !  he  is  himself 
again  ! 

Ed,  of  Edin,  Peview.  Huzza  !  huzza  ! 

Mr  Macdonald,  Huzza!  huzza! 

Peter,  Huzza  !  huzza ! 

Author  of  Waverleg,  Let  us  go  forth  immediately,  and 
communicate  the  joyful  intelligence  to  the  thousands  wdio 
are  waiting  without. 

[Exeunt  Author  of  Waverleg,  Origimd  Editor  of 
Edin,  Review,  Mr  Macdonald,  and  Peter,  tumultu- 
oudg.  In  a  few  minutes  a  shout  of  Joy  is  heard 
so  loud,  that  it  resembles  a  thunder-storm  concentra¬ 
ted  hito  one  peal.  The  Editor  smiles,  and  having 
taken  a  glass  of  Marascino,  and  a  biscuit,  he  goes 
out,  and  is  heard  slowly  descending  to  his  Study, 
Scene  closes. 


Most  beloved  reader  !  Ave  speak  to  thee  once  more  in 
own  person.  The  above  scene  was  committed  to 
'writing  by  one  of  those  who  took  an  active  share  in  it, 
*»d  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  entirely  accurate  in  all 


its  details ;  but  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  it  is  im- 
posssible  for  us  to  vouch  for  this  from  personal  know¬ 
ledge.  The  cause  of  the  very  dreadful  state  to  which  we 
were  reduced  for  several  days,  was  an  accident  of  rather 
an  a]>pnlling  nature  w'hich  overtook  us.  It  is  just  about 
a  fortnight  since,  that,  after  wandering  through  the  de¬ 
lightful  parks  of  Allanton,  and  admiring  what  the  genius 
of  transplantation,  and  the  taste  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
have  there  done,  we  crossed  the  country  to  Lanark,  and 
for  the  first  time  visited  the  Falls  of  Clyde.  The  night 
had  been  stormy,  and  the  river  was  a  good  deal  swollen  ; 
but  the  morning  broke  out  blue  and  beautiful.  Having 
traversed  the  grounds  of  I^ady  Mary  Ross,  and  arrived 
at  the  highest  Fall,  which  is  Bonniton  Linn,  we  walked 
up  to  the  brink  of  the  foaming  precipice,  and  looked  over- 
Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  our  head  grew  giddy ; 
our  head  never  grows  giddy.  But  suddenly  w'e  felt  the 
edge  of  the  rock  giving  way,  and  the  effort  we  made  to 
regain  a  firmer  footing  loosene<l  it  altogether.  Down  we 
went  into  the  cataract !  The  sounds  of  the  words,  whizz  ! 
swash  !  swump  !  hiss  !  frore  !  snore  !  gore  !  convey  a 
faint  idea  of  the  sensation  created  by  the  rush  of  waters 
into  our  soul.  Down  we  went  through  the  rapid  stream, 
tumbling  and  rolling  like  a  piece  of  broken  cork,  yet  not 
insensible.  When  we  happened  for  a  moment  to  get 
upon  our  back,  we  recollect  distinctly  that  there  glanced 
by  us,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  high  rugged  rocks, 
overhung  with  mountain-ash  and  fir,  and  brushwood, 
and  far  far  above  a  momentary  glimpse  of  sky  flashing 
like  a  shattered  miiTor.  Then  over  we  went  again  upon 
our  face,  and  water,  mixed  with  pebbles  and  sand,  rush¬ 
ed  into  our  mouth  and  eyes  ;  and  in  our  agony  we  tried 
to  give  utterance  to  some  human  sound,  and  once  or 
twice  we  sent  forth  a  deafening  roar  that  echoed  up  the 
precipices  and  frightened  the  birds  out  of  their  nests.  But 
in  vain  !  Away  we  went  by  the  woods  of  Corehouse  ;  and 
just  as  we  tumbled  over  Cora  Linn,  we  recognised  Lord 
Corehouse  and  a  party  of  ladies,  all  smirking  and  smi¬ 
ling,  who  had  come  to  the  old  mill  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Fall.  They  did  not  observe  us,  and  away  we  flew  over 
the  Linn,  and  the  shock  nearly  put  an  end  to  us.  We 
remember  nothing  distinctly  that  followed  for  a  long 
while ;  yet  we  have  a  faint  recollection  of  floating  past 
the  mills  at  New  Lanark, and  wishing  we  had  been  bom 
a  spinner.  We  had  recovered  our  senses  a  little  by  the 
time  we  came  to  the  Bridge,  and  were  surprised  to  find  a 
kind  of  dreamy  and  almost  pleasing  drowsiness  stealing 
over  us.  The  water  flows  smoothly  from  the  Bridge  to 
the  Fall  of  Stonebyers  ;  hut  as  our  strength  was  no  longer 
sufficient  to  contend  with  the  current,  gentle  as  it  was, 
we  resigned  ourselves  to  our  fate,  whilst,  by  some  strange 
hallucination,  our  situation  began  to  appear  almc»st  agree¬ 
able.  We  fear  that  some  may  doubt  the  truth  of  our 
assertion,  when  we  state,  that  as  we  floated  down  be- 
tw^een  the  bridge  and  Stonebyers,  we  actually  composed  a 
sonnet,  the  words  of  which  we  have  now  forgot,  although 
we  are  still  certain  of  the  fiict.  From  the  moment  wo 
rolled  over  Stonebyers  Fall,  recollection  forsook  us  en¬ 
tirely,  and  we  remember  nothing  that  happened  for  many 
days  afterwards,  till  we  started  up  as  if  from  the  grave, 
and  found  ourselves  in  our  own  bedchamber.  We  arc 
informed  that  we  were  picked  up,  and  carried  to  Hamil¬ 
ton,  where  we  lay  for  d(‘iid  for  some  time  ;  but  that  as 
vital  heat  never  forsook  our  l>ody,  our  friends  would  not 
despair.  They  had  us  conveyed  to  our  own  house  ;  and 
there,  by  their  indefatigable  atteiith»n,  as  we  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  and  not  by  any  supernatural  agency,  as  is  generally 
surmised,  we  have  been  finally  restored  to  our  wonted 
health.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  recent  ad- 
j  venture  ;  and  having  now  dwelt  long  enough  on  what 
concerns  ourselves  alone,  we  are  anxious  to  dedicate  the 
!  whole  of  our  renewed  vigour  (and  we  feel  at  this  moment 
stronger  than  ever  we  did  in  our  lives)  to  the  cause  of 
our  country,  or,  in  other  w  ords,  to  the  best  interestt  of 
our  readers  and  contributors.  To  business,  therefore. 


J 
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What  an  accumulated  mass  of  papers  !  Let  us  dive  into 
them  at  once,  and  make  such  a  selection  from  them  as 
will  astonish  the  editors  of  the  Annuals,  and  prove  that 
we  could,  at  a  week’s  notice,  produce  a  volume  equal  in 
interest  to  the  best  of  them.  This,  we  solemnly  protest, 
is  the  simple  truth ;  and  we  shall  establish  it  to  the  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  of  every  reader  who  will  favour  us  with 
an  hour  of  his  time.  Our  resources  grow  upon  us  every 
day^  and  appear  to  be  inexhaustible.  Notwithstanding 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  prose  and  verse  we  are 
about  to  subjoin,  we  are  obliged  to  withhold  more  than 
one-half  of  the  articles  we  had  laid  aside  for  the  present 
occasion  ;  and  we  beg  to  state  to  many  authors  who  may 
feel  disappointed,  that  we  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
their  talents,  and  that  we  hope  to  make  room  for  them 
another  time. 

The  piece  with  which  we  commence  our  selections  is  a 
poem  by  Alexander  Maclaggan,  whose  history  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  already  known  to  our  readers.  It  is,  in 
Our  estimation,  not  only  the  best  poem  wliich  he  has  yet 
produced,  but  one  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
£ttrick  Shepherd  himself;  and  we  hereby  ask  him  if  he 
thinks  it  would  ?  We  know  the  Shepherd  too  well,  not 
to  be  oeii;ain  that  he  rejoices  in  genius  w’herever  it  may 
spring  up  ;  and  if  he  does  not  read  the  following  lines 
with  pleasuiv,  he  could  never  have  been  the  author  of 
Kilmeny 

love’s  evening  song. 

By  Alexander  Maclaygan, 

Night’s  finger  hath  prest  down  the  eyelids  of  day. 

And  over  his  breast  thro^vn  a  mantle  of  gray 
I’ll  out  to  the  fields,  and  my  lonely  way 
Shall  be  lighted  by  fancy’s  burning  ray. 

And,  Oh !  might  I  hear  my  own  love  say, — 

“  Sing  on,  sing  on.  I’ll  bless  thy  strain,” — 

My  heart  would  re-echo  most  willingly, 

“  Amen,  sweet  spirit,  amen !” 

I  seek  the  green  bank  where  the  streamlet  flows, 

The  home  of  the  blue-bell  and  wild  primrose ; 

Where  the  glittering  spray  from  the  fountain  springs, 
And  twines  round  the  branches  like  silver  strings, 

Or  falls  again  through  the  yellow  moon’s  rays. 

Like  rich  drops  of  gold — a  thousand  ways. 

I  come  in  thy  presence,  thou  bright  new  moon ! 

To  spend  nature’s  night,  but  time  love’s  noon ; 

To  stretch  me  out  on  the  flowery  earth. 

And  to  christen  with  tears  the  young  buds'  birth. 

Oh !  surely,  ye  heavens  !  some  being  of  light 
Is  descending  to  earth  in  this  calm,  calm  night, 

•  Bearing  balm,  and  bliss  from  a  holy  sphere. 

To  cheer  the  hearts  that  are  sorrowing  here, 

Gently  alighting  upon  each  breast 

It  knew  on  earth  and  loved  the  best ; 

•  That  its  strength  be  renew’d,  its  sleep  be  rest. 

Its  thoughts  be  pure,  and  its  dreams  be  blest. 

•  Spirit  of  brightness  I  on  me  alight. 

For  the  thirst  of  my  soul  would  gladly  sip 
The  dew  that  is  shed  from  thy  downy  wing  ; 

Then  breathe,  sweet  spirit.  Oh !  breathe  on  my  lip. 
And  teach  me  the  thoughts  of  my  soul  to  sing. 

For  my  words  must  be  warm’d  at  a  holy  flame 
Ere  I  venture  to  name  my  true-love’s  name ! 

I  speak  it  not  to  the  worldly  throng, 

I  sing  it  not  in  the  festive  song. 

But  when  clasp’d  in  the  arms  of  the  solemn  wood. 

In  the  calm  of  mom  and  the  stillness  of  even, 

I  tell  to  the  ear  of  solitude 
The  name  that  goes  up  with  my  prayers  to  heaven. 

Come,  Echo  !  come.  Echo !  but  not  from  the  caves 
Where  gloom  ever  broods  and  the  wild  wind  raves. 

Come  not  in  the  gusts  that  sweep  over  the  graves. 

In  the  roar  of  the  stonn  or  the  dash  of  the  waves  ; . 


But  softly,  gently  rise  from  the  earth. 

As  full  as  the  heave  of  a  maiden’s  breast, 

When  the  first  sigh  of  love  is  starting  to  birth. 

And  sweetly  disturbing  her  bosom’s  rest ; 

Softly,  gently,  rise  from  the  bed 

Where  the  young  May  gowan  hath  laid  its  head. 

Hath  laid  its  head,  and  slept  all  night. 

With  a  dewy  heart  so  pure  and  bright — 

Come  with  its  breath,  and  the  tinge  of  its  blush. 

Come  with  its  smile  when  the  skies  grow  flush. 

Come,  and  I’ll  tell  thee  the  secret  way 

Thou  must  go  to  my  love  with  my  lowly  lay ; _ 

Onward,  on,  through  the  silent  grove. 

Where  the  tangled  branches  are  interwove ; 

Onward,  on,  where  the  moon’s  gold  beam 
Is  painting  heaven  upon  the  stream  ; 

Through  flowery  paths  still  onward,  on, 

Till  you  meet  my  love  as  you  meet  the  sun —  v 
A  being  too  bright  to  look  proud  upon  !  3 

But  her  gentle  feet  will  as  softly  pass. 

As  the  shade  of  a  cloud  on  the  sleeping  grass ; 

And  the  soul-fed  blue  of  her  lovely  eye  3 

Is  as  dark  as  the  depths  of  the  cloudless  sky,  > 

And  as  full  of  magic  mystery  !  3 

And,  more  than  all,  her  breath  is  sweet 
As  the  blended  odours  you  love  to  meet. 

When  you  stir  at  morn  the  blooming  bowers. 

And  awake  the  air  that  sleeps  round  the  flowers. 

Then  tell  her.  Echo,  my  whisper’d  vow,  1 
I  cannot  breathe  it  so  well  as  thou,  > 

Oh  !  tell  her  all  I  am  feeling  now !  3 

Let  Mr  Maclaggan,  who  has  not  concluded  his  fifth  lus¬ 
trum,  go  on  steadily,  and  we  have  the  best  hopes  of  him. 

Our  next  communication  is  from  the  ultima  Thule  of 
Lerwick,  and  not  even  from  Lerwick,  but  from  a  still 
remoter  spot,  to  which  Lerwick  is  the  nearest  post-town. 
It  is  delightful  to  think,  that  even  into  these  penitus  orbe 
divisos  districts,  the  Literary  Journal  extends  its  vivi¬ 
fying  and  benignant  influence.  Our  correspondent  thus 
writes  ; — “  Sir,  I  possess  not  a  book  in  the  world — but 
my  Bible ;  and,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other, 
seldom  procure  the  loan  of  one.  I  am  shut  up  Irom  the 
world,  and  know  only  the  names,  and  that  but  ot  a  few, 
of  the  authors,  authoresses,  and  publications  of  the  day. 
My  hand  shakes,  and  my  eyes  are  dim, — not  from  age, 
but  from  sickness  and  misfortune.  That  one  under  such 
circumstances  should  think  of  becoming  a  contributor  to 
the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  is  folly  indeed! 
What  tempts  me  to  trouble  you,  I  cannot  say.  If 
are  a  choleric  man,  you  will  be  apt  to  get  into  a  pjissioii 
even  in  your  Slippers  ;  but  I  hope  for  gentler  things, 
though  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  think  that  you  will 
really  publish  my  humble  compositions.”  Here  is,  at 
once,  the  painful  romance  of  a  poet’s  fate,  and  the  diffi¬ 
dence  of  a  poet’s  nature.  All  the  verses  which  acconv* 
panied  this  letter  are  excellent.  We  regret  that  we  have 
room  for  only  two  specimens  of  the  talents  of  one  who 
seems  destined  to  blush  unknown  and  unseen.  Iheyaie 
such  as  cannot  fail  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  authoi  . 

THE  DYING  GIRL’s  SONG. 

The  morning  light  shall  dawn. 

When  I  am  safe  at  rest ; 

They  shall  seek  me  through  the  flowery  lawn, 

And  on  the  mountain’s  breast. 

By  the  ocean-shore,  and  the  rushing  river ; 

But  find  me,  never  ! 

The  evening  shades  shall  close. 

And  the  dew  s  of  midnight  fall ; 

And  the  sighing  winds  sink  to  repose. 

By  the  murmuring  waterfall ; 

And  the  stars  in  beauty,  and  beyond  number, 

Beam  \vl»ere  I  slumber ! 
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This  is  the  last  dark  ni^ht 
Of  sorrow,  and  of  pain! 

The  eyes  fast  closing  on  the  light, 

Shall  never  weep  again  ! 

And  sighing  and  pain — and  sin  and  sorrow. 

Find  no  to-mori’ow ! 

ECHO. 

From  an  Icelandic  Tale, 

Upon  the  snowy  mountain-tops, 

The  summer  sun  is  brightly  shining, 

And  round  the  ancient  lava  rocks, 

The  green,  and  crimson  moss  is  twining  ; 

Come  to  the  misty  waterfalls. 

The  silent  brooks,  and  murmuring  rills  ; 

Come  to  the  place  where  Echo  calls — 

Her  dwelling  is  among  the  hills. 

Sweet,  sportive  nymph  !  who  lives  unseen, 

IMocking  the  wild-bird’s  melody  ; 

In  thy  deep  glens  and  pastures  green, 

Fain  would  I  spend  my  hours  with  thee! 

The  breath  of  heaven,  in  balmy  sighs, 

Fanning  the  lonely  flowerets  sleeping 

The  soft  dews  from  the  moonlight  skies 
Upon  their  folded  bosoms  weej»ing ; 

The  misty  dawn,  in  silver  grey, — 

The  golden  morn,  in  beamy  brightness, — 

Pouring  the  living  streams  of  day 

Upon  the  Yokul’s  snov/y  whiteness, — 

These  meet  the  eye, — and  on  the  ear 

Sweet  songs  of  birds — and  murmuring  water  ; 

And  then  that  airy  harp,  we  hear. 

Of  thine,  the  desert’s  viewless  daughter. 

Nymph  of  the  hills  !  thy  wild  harp  take, 

Echo  the  desert’s  voices  over  ; 

Then,  oh  !  a  sweeter  music  wake — 

And  breathe  the  name  of  Leila’s  lover  ! 

We  return  from  the  Shetland  Islands  to  Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh,  and  are  happy  to  say  that  that  portion  of  the 
Modern  Athens  may  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  following  simple  and  pretty  ballad  : 

JEANIE  GRAHAM. - A  BALLAD. 

The  moonlight  is  sleeping  on  lofty  Bonair, 

The  sheep’s  in  the  fauld,  and  the  deer  in  his  lair, 

But  /  canna  rest  for  mv  heart  is  frae  hame, 

And  awa*  ower  the  muirlands  to  young  Jcanie  Graham. 

0,  gin  ye  e’er  saw  this  sweet  may’s  hazel  ee, 
i’  its  glintings  o'  gladness  an’  glamoury, 
wad  think  that  the  levin  had  shot  through  your  frame, 
As  ye  drank  the  love  glance  o’  the  young  Jeanie  Graham. 

Jeanie  Graham  has  a  voice  like  the  lark  i’  the  clud, 

Jeanie  Graham  has  a  cheek  like  the  bonnie  rose-bud, 
Jeanie  Graham  has  a  neck  like  the  snaw  on  the  hill. 

An’  a  bosom  that’s  purer  an’  lovelier  still. 

Like  sunshine  to  simmer,  or  flowers  to  the  bee. 

Like  rest  to  the  wearie,  or  light  to  the  ee, 

Sae  sweet  to  my  saul  is  that  dear  lassie’s  name, 

kind-hearted  fair-bosom’d  blythe  Jeanie  Graham. 

Jeanie  Graham  has  a  step  like  the  roe  on  the  steep, 

Jeanie  Graham  has  a  heart  that  I  gladly  wad  keep, 

J**anie  Graham  has  a  waist  that  1  fondly  wad  span, 
bin  the  pauky  young  cutty  wad  ca’  me  gudeman. 

!  would  she  look  kindly,  and  would  she  agree 
0  share  cloud  an’  sunshine  o’  fortune  wi’  me, 

wad  lighten  my  heart — she  wad  gladden  my  hame. 
And  be  <(ueen  o’  them  baith,  my  beloved  Jeanie  Graham ! 

\V.  W. 

J-^king  round  from  our  Editorial  elevation  upon  the 
**umerou8  principalities  and  powers  which  do  us  homage 


and  pay  us  tribute,  we  find  that  Inverness  has  laid  the 
following  offering  at  our  feet — the  production  of  an  able 
and  well-informed  man  : 

A  SKETCH  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

In  travelling  through  a  fine  country,  or  gazing  upon  a 
magnificent  landscape,  some  particular  spot  generally 
challenges  the  observation  of  the  sj)ectator — some  sunny 
sheltered  nook,  or  glimpse  of  solitary  beauty,  or  seques¬ 
tered  happiness — which  lives  in  the  memory  “  like  the 
lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below,”  when  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  objects  have  been  obscured  or  obliterated  by  time  and 
distance.  In  rambling  lately  through  part  of  Iloss-shire, 
I  was  somewhat  similarly  impressed  by  a  scene  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  external  attractions,  unless  these  may 
be  said  to  consist  in  rudeness,  silence,  and  solitude.  A 
wilder  spot  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Bleak  heathery 
mountains,  perpetually  hooded  by  mist  or  snow — a  rapid 
leafless  burn,  brawling  among  the  channelled  rocks,  and 
emptying  itself  into  a  small  lake  or  tarn,  ungraced  by 
tree  or  bush — one  solitary  hut  in  ruins,  though  inhabited 
— and  a  low-roofed  decent  church  rising  at  a  sh(»rt  dis¬ 
tance  among  the  wilds,  compose  the  features  of  the  sombre 
landscape.  Yet  even  here  are  objects  for  feeling  and  ima¬ 
gination  to  expand  in,  for  these  bare  hills  and  moors 
have  their  tale  to  tell.  The  single  solitary  hut  was  but 
lately  one  of  eight  habitations  that  stood  upon  a  ]>lot  of 
greensward — about  half  an  acre — that,  sheltered  by  the 
high  hills,  opened  upon  the  lake.  The  cottagers  jointly 
rented  a  farm  in  the  vicinity,  and  bred  a  few  sheep  and 
cattle  for  the  southern  markets.  They  had  also  laboured 
hard  to  be  able  to  purchase  a  boat,  in  which  they  occa¬ 
sionally  ventured  out  to  the  herring-fishing  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  loch;  and  thus,  from  land  and  water,  about  forty 
souls,  the  denizens,  young  and  old,  of  the  little  glen,  reap¬ 
ed  a  scanty,  ])recarious  living.  One  of  those  accidents, 
however,  to  which  mountainous  regions  are  exp<»sed,  has 
broken  up  the  humble  colony,  and  denuded  the  spot  of  its 
only  traces  of  cultivation.  One  fine  Sunday  in  August 
last,  as  the  cottagers  were  returning  from  church',  tliey 
saw  a  sad  and  fearful  spectacle :  The  burn,  which  in 
summer  is  scarcely  perceptible,  excepting  by  the  track  of 
green  verdure  that  marks  its  course  along  the  heath,  had 
swollen  to  tlie  height  of  a  torrent,  and  was  hurling  de¬ 
struction  on  all  that  impeded  its  progress.  A  waterspout 
had  fallen  among  the  higher  hills  and  springs  from  wliich 
the  burn  is  fed,  and  was  rushing  down  to  the  loch  with 
irresistible  strength  and  velocity.  A  small  stone  bridge 
that  spanned  the  crags  above  the  green  where  the  burn 
debouches,  for  some  time  olfered  resistance  to  the  torrent, 
but  at  length  was  forced  to  yield.  Trees,  shrubs,  straw, 
the  debris  of  the  flood,  soon  filled  the  arch,  and  prepared 
the  downfall  of  the  bridge.  It  fell,  as  many  more  elabo¬ 
rate  structures  have  recently  fallen  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  passage  of  the  stream  was  bh»cked  up  by 
the  fast-descending  mass  of  stones  and  rubbish.  A  new 
channel  was  thus  dug  out  by  the  torrent — it  ploughed  its 
way  through  the  little  sylvan  green,  and  out  of  the  eight 
cottages  one  only  w’as  left  standing.  Beds,  chairs,  tables, 
a  cradle  or  two,  and  even  the  well-worn  leaves  of  the 
Gaelic  Bible — all,  in  short,  that  serv«?d  to  furnish  these 
simple  dwellings,  was  speedily  swept  into  the  agitated 
waters  of  the  loch.  IIai)pily  no  lives  were  lost.  Alost 
of  the  families,  as  I  have  stated,  had  been  attending 
i  hiirch,  and  the  few  persons  who  remained  behind  had 
clambered  out  of  rea(;h  of  the  torrent.  T’he  walls  of  the 
ruined  cott{ig(»s  still  remain,  and  a  fine  old  asli-tree  or 
two  wave  over  the  spot.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  green  is 
left.  The  whole  was  either  washed  off  into  the  lake,  or 
covered  with  stones  and  shingle. 

1  was  so  touched  by  this  silent,  solitary  scene  of  ruin, 
that  I  lingered  for  some  time  heside  it,  and  before  pursu¬ 
ing  mv'  journey,  made  a  visit  to  the  minister,  W'hose 
manse  is  about  a  hundred  yards  distant.  lie  received 
me  w'ith  kindness,  and  informed  me  that  collections  had 
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been  made  in  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  churches  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  people,  and  that  he  was  in  hopes 
they  would  ultimately  regain  the  means  of  livelihood  in 
the  same  place.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  a  church 
had  been  built  so  recently  by  the  Parliamentary  Commis¬ 
sioners,  in  a  spot  which,  for  miles  around,  presented  only 
to  the  eye  one  human  habitation,  but  the  worthy  pastor 
said  his  congregation  usually  consisted  of  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  Among  the  hills  and  dells  are  scatter¬ 
ed  numerous  huts,  which,  though  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  heath,  send  forth  duly  every  Sabbath  morn 
their  inmates,  young  and  old,  to  join  in  “  public  worship.” 
Many  of  the  cottars  walk  above  twenty  miles  in  going  to 
and  from  their  church,  and  are  rarely  deterred  by  rain  or 
tempest  from  undertaking  their  pious  task.  The  minis¬ 
ter  described  his  widely-scattered  flock  as  strictly  devout, 
and  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 
Their  poverty  and  seclusion  exempt  them '  from  the 
flowery  snares  of  pleasure,  and  the  storms  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  climate  press  more  closely  upoh  their  minds 
their  absolute  dependence  upon  Him,  who  alone  can  still 
the  raging  of  the  tempest,  and  who  measures  out  the  wa¬ 
ters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  R. 

Leaving  this  secluded  Highland  glen  to  repose  in  the 
happiness  of  its  smuggled  whisky  and  peat  reek,  we  tra¬ 
vel  to  the  I^owlands  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  stopping  at 
Dalkeith,  we  meet  with  a  poet  who  might  rank  beside 
Hogg  and  Cunningham,  could  he  always  write  ballads  so 
full  of  nature  and  pathos  as 

THE  BRENT-BROw’d  LASSIE  O*  THE  HILL. 

What  maks  ye  sab  an’  greet  sae  sair, 

An’  hing  your  head  the  live-lang  day? 

Fie,  Jeanie!  be  yoursell  iigain. 

An’  let  the  man-sworn  reiver  gae  ! 

Ye  downa  bide  to  do  a  turn  ; 

Your  cockernony’s  aye  ajee ; 

Your  wheel  stands  idle  i*  the  ha*, — 

That’s  no  the  gate  things  used  to  be. 

The  neighbours,  whispering,  mark  the  change, 

An’  ferlie  that  ye  look  sae  ill ; 

Sooth  !  nane  wad  tak  ye  now  to  be 
The  brent- brow’d  lassie  o’  the  hill  !” 

She’s  raised  her  snaw-white  hands  to  heaven, 

While  burning  tears  fell  dreeping  doun ; 

She’s  pray’d  fause  love  might  be  forgiven. 

An’  that  the  earth  might  hide  her  soon. 

“  An’  how,”  said  she  to  her  sister  Ann, 

Wha  stood  fast  weeping  by  her  side  ; 

Oh  !  how  can  I  be  blithe,  Annie, 

Since  I  can  ne’er  be  Jamie’s  bride? 

‘‘  An’  now  that  I’m  forsaken,  lass. 

Oh,  what  for  should  I  busk  me  braw  ? 

Or  what  for  care  though  neighbours  jeer, 

An’  slight  me  ane  an’  a’  ? 

A  cauld  dead  weight  lies  on  my  heiirt, 

Sair,  sair,  I  lang  now  to  be  free ! 

Though  the  warld  bask  bright  in  God’s  fair  light. 
It’s  a  dreary  warld  to  me  !” 

“  But,  Jeanie,  think  on  our  mother’s  tears. 

That  fa’  for  you  baith  night  an’  day  ; 

An’  look  on  our  po4)r  auld  father’s  cheek, 

Wliar  sorrow,  like  a  worm,  doth  prey ! 

Yestreen,  when  he  took  the  holy  book. 

An’  bent  his  feeble  knees  in  prayer, 

Ye  heard  how,  at  the  throne  o’  Grace, 

He  pour’d  his  heart  out  for  ye  there !” 


As  sunbeam  on  a  wintry  sky, 

A  light  upon  her  wan  face  fell ; 

The  thought  of  her  auld  parent’s  grief 
Hath  moved  her  like  a  wizard’s  spell. 

An’  slowly  rose  she  from  her  bed. 

An’  dried  her  bruckit  een  sae  sair ; 

Syne  snooded  she  her  silken  locks, 

An’  said  that  she  wad  grieve  nae  mair. 

But  the  sigh  wad  come,  an’  the  tear  wad  start, 
Alas  !  she  couldna  weel  tell  how  ! 

For  the  grief  at  her  heart  it  wadna  part. 

An’  she  sp*ak’  nae  a  word  the  haill  day  through! 

They  saw  her  wasting  frae  the  earth. 

Like  a  bonny  snaw-wreath,  silently  ; 

Now  she’s  aff  to  heaven,  to  dwell  wi’  her  God, 

In  the  blissfu’  bowers  o’  eternity  I 

In  a  more  vigorous  and  impassioned  strain  are  the  ful- 
lowing  verses,  to  which  we  willingly  give  a  place : 

FORGET  ME  NOT. 

By  John  Mackay  Wihon, 

Mindest  thou,  when  scarcely  breathing, 

As  upon  my  bosom  weeping, 

•  And  thy  virgin  vow  bequeathing. 

While  the  dusky  gloaming  creeping 
Slowdy,  dimly,  over,  round  us, 

In  a  holy  transport  bound  us, 

(Still  the  sound  my  soul  rejoices,) 

Sweet  as  heaven’s  youngest  voices, 

Thou  didst  sigh — Forget  me  not. 

Dost  thou  w’ander  by  the  riv^er 
Wed  to  hallow’d  recollection  ? 

Think  of  scenes  now  fled  for  ever  ! 

Living,  glowing,  retrospection  ! 

Big  with  rapture  !  rich  in  blessing  ! 

Holy — dear  beyond  expressing  ! 

Then,  as  memory  cons  them  over, 

Back  recall  thy  absent  lover. 

And  forget  me  not ! 

Listen  not  to  idle  railing. 

Nor  defend  when  foes  accuse  me  ; 

I  despise  their  low  assailing. 

Slander  now  can  but  amuse  me. 

If  I’ve  drain’d  the  cup  of  pleasure. 

In  each  mixture,  every  measure  ; 

He  who  trembles  to  avow  it. 

Nature  never  form’d  a  poet ! 

Then  forget  me  not. 

Worn  with  care,  and  study  lonely. 

If  I  mix’d  wdth  mirth  and  gladness. 

Still  I  loved,  and  loved  thee  only ! 

Loved  !  till  men  have  deem’d  it  madness. 
Then  thy  spirit  hover’d  o’er  me. 

From  the  smiles  of  others  bore  me; 

Fancy  heard  thy  raven  tresses — 

Laughing  eye  that  spoke  caresses. 

Say — Forget  me  not. 

Forget  thee ! — No  !  thou  dearest,  never ! 

Through  each  change  of  joy  or  grieving. 
Faithful  once,  and  faithful  ever, 

Shalt  thou  find  me.  Let  deceiving 
With  eternal  blight  assail  me. 

Should  I  use  it — should  I  fail  me 
To  redeem  the  pledge  I’ve  given 
Both  in  sight  of  men  and  heaven  ! 

Till  then — forget  me  not. 

Like  thtit  skilful  master  of  the  lyre,  ^ 
now  pass  at  once  to  a  different  and  more  lively 
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and  they  who  relish  genuine  Scottish  humour  will  read 
the  following  with  no  little  satisfaction  ; 


Bessy’s  wooing. 


0  guess  ye  wha’s  gane  a-becking  an’  bowing, 
Guess  ye  wha’s  gane  a-billing  an’  cooing, 

Guess  ye  wha’s  gane  a-coaxing  an’  wooing. 

To  bonny  young  Bessy,  the  dower  o’  the  glen  ? 


Auld  Sutor  Babble,  that  trigs  bimsell  brawly, 
4uld  Barber  Wattie,  that  smirks  aye  sae  waly, 
Auld  Elder  Johnie,  sae  meek  an’  sae  haly, 

Hae  a’  gane  a -wooing  to  Bess  o’  the  glen. 


Fat  Deacon  Sandy,  the  high  council  nabby, 
AVee  Tailor  Davy,  sae  glibby  an’  gabby. 
Dominie  Joseph,  sae  threadbare  an*  shabby, 
Hae  a’  gane  a-wooing  to  Bess  o’  the  glen. 


Big  Mason  Andrew,  sae  heavily  fisted, 

Jock  Gude-for-naething,  wha  three  times  has  listed, 
Lang  Miller  Geordie,  wi’  meal  a’  bedusted, 

Hae  a’  gane  a-wooing  to  Bess  o’  the  glen. 


Glee’d  Cooper  Cuddle,  a’  girded  fu’  tightly, 
Hed-nosed  Sawyer  Will,  wi’  his  face  shining  brightly, 
The  tree-legged  Pensioner,  marching  fu’  lightly, 

Hae  a’  gane  a-wooing  to  Bess  o’  the  glen. 


They’re  sighin’  an’  sobbin’,  an’  vowin’  an’  swearin*. 
They’re  challengin’,  duellin’,  boxin’  an’  tearin’. 

While  Bess,  pawky  jade,  is  aye  smirkin’  an’  jeerin’, - 
There  ne’er  was  a  gill-fiirt  like  Bess  o’  the  glen. 


But  a  young  Highland  Drover  came  here  wi’some  cattle, 
Got  foil,  an’  spak  Gaelic,  got  fierce,  an’  gae  battle. 

An’  a’  the  haill  pack  did  he  lustily  rattle  ; 

O  was  nae  that  fun  to  young  Bess  o’  the  glen  ? 


Ills  weel-shaplt  shouthers  caught  Bessie’s  black  eye — 
Her  head  gae  a  stound,  an’  her  heart  gae  a  sigh — 

An’  now  the  bauld  Drover’s  gien  ower  driving  kye. 
For  troth  he’s  baith  laii*d  o’  young  Bess  an’  the  glen. 

Variety  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  enjoyment,  and 
one-half  of  the  exipiisite  pleasure  derived  from  tlie  Lite- 
KARY  Journal  is  the  infinite  variety  of  its  contents. 
They  who  do  not  like  “  The  Brent-brow’d  Lassie  o’  the 
Hill,”  or  “  Forget  me  not,”  or  “  Bessy’s  Wooing,”  will 
in  all  probability  be  perfectly  enchanted  with 


ANECDOTES  COMMUNICATED  BY  THOMAS  BRYDSON. 


Anecdote  of  Dr  Beattie, — Beattie,  the  author  of  the 
Minstrel,  had  such  an  antipathy  to  the  fowl  which  he 
somewhere  denominates  “  fell  chanticleer,”  that  the  mere 
sight  of  it  threw  him  into  a  state  of  agitation,  wdiich  jire- 
vented  him  from  attending  to  business  or  study  for  several 
hours  afterwards.  His  students  are  said  to  have  prac¬ 
tised  occasionally  upon  this  weakness  of  his.  When  they 
wanted  a  holiday,  they  contrived  that  the  Doctor  should 
meet,  in  the  very  threshold  of  his  class-room,  his  most 
dreaded  foe.  Home  he  went,  like  one  under  the  infiii- 
ence  of  enchantment.  There  is  a  stanza  in  tlie  Mimtrel, 
m  which  he  apostrophizes,  and  calls  down  anathemas  upon 
the  poor  creature,  fie  concludes  with  the  folio  w'iiig  line, — 

“  And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appear.” 

James  Boswell, — A  gentleman  wdio  saw  the  celebrated 
James  Boswell  passing  through  Glasgow  on  his  way  to 
Edinburgh,  just  before  he  set  out  on  his  Corsiciin  expedi¬ 
tion,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  dress  : — A  cocked 
hat — brown  wig — c*oat  ditto,  made  in  the  court  fashion — 
>>d  vest — corduroy  small-clothes — and  long  military¬ 
looking  boots.  He  was  on  horseback,  with  his  servant 
^t  a  most  aristocratic  distance  behind,  and  presented  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Scottish  country  gentleman  of  that  day. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, — As  Sir  lialph  Abercrombie 
proceeding  to  the  residence  of  the  Polish  ambassador 


in  London, .  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  his  Excel¬ 
lency  a  friend  of  great  merit,  though  unacquainted  with 
any  language  but  his  own,  “  Pray,”  enquired  the  latter, 
anxiously,  “  does  the  ambassador  speak  FMiglish  ?” — “  Yes,” 
said  Sir  Ralph,  with  a  serious  smile,  “  much  better  than 
1/ou  do.” 

Finlay  the  Poet, — Not  long  before  his  death,  Finlay 
the  poet  had  a  dream,  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind.  He  supposed  himself  journeying 
in  a  stage-coach  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
all  the  passengers,  inside  and  out,  guard  and  driver  in¬ 
cluded,  were  persons  whom  he  knew  to  be  dead  for  many 
years.  \\  hat  kind  of  conversation  passed  among  the 
phantoms,  or  whether  they  held  any  or  not,  my  inform¬ 
ant  did  not  know — as  !Mr  Finlay,  having  ]»artly  eased  his 
mind  by  communicating  the  above  particulars,  always 
declined  farther  mention  of  the  appaling  scene. 

A  Minister  of  the  Olden  Time, — A  minister  of  the  olden 
time,  happening  to  be  upon  his  death-bed,  fell  suddenly 
into  a  swoon,  and  reviving  after  some  time,  he  said  to 
those  around  him,  “  A’s  safe  noo,  freens  ;  I  heard  God 
himsell  saying — ‘  Make  way  for  my  obedient  servant,  Mr 
John  Scott.’  ” 

The  Surgeon  and  his  Apprentice, — A  surgeon’s  appren¬ 
tice  in  Newcastle,  having  completed  his  engagement,  went 
forth  into  the  world  to  push  his  fortune.  Siweral  years 
elapsed,  and  he  began  to  fade  from  the  remembrance  even 
of  those  whose  hen-roosts  and  orchards  he  had  pilfered, 
or  whose  cats  lie  had  hanged.  At  length,  he  returned  to 
his  native  place  in  the  character  of  a  mountebank,  and  de¬ 
livered  his  introductory  lecture  right  opposite  to  the  shop 
of  his  old  master,  who  came  to  the  door  and  began  to 
laugh  heartily  at  what  he  saw  and  heard.  “  Observe  that 
giggling  fool,”  said  the  quondam  apprentice  to  his  audience, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  by  ])ointing  at  the  worthy 
doctor ;  “  he  does  not  know  that,  without  one  of  my  bottles, 
he  will  be  dead  before  to-morrow.”  This  alarming  prog¬ 
nostication  was  followed  up  by  such  cogent  reasons,  that, 
strange  to  tell,  the  bottle  was  actually  bought,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  in  terms  of  the  label.  Such  is  the  power  of 
oratory. 

A  Family  Connexion, — A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
while  occupied  in  examining  the  sculptures  over  the  burying 
jdace  of  a  noble  family,  observed  a  person  of  the  lower  class 
sidling  up  to  him  with  an  air  of  much  importance.  JMy 
friend  thereupon,  without  seeming  to  withdraw  his  atten¬ 
tion  from  theinsigniaof  the  illustrious  dead,  devoted  part  of 
it,  nevertheless,  in  side  glances,  to  the  stranger,  who,  after 
a  preliminary  cough,  and  elevation  of  his  body  so  far  be¬ 
yond  its  previous  height,  that  one  might  have  fancied  it 
composed  of  India  rubber,  thus  delivered  himself :  “  I  was 
connected,  sir,  with  that  family.” — “  Indeed!”  said  my 
friend,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  shabby  appearance  of 
this  scion  of  nobility  ;  “  How  were  you  connected  with 
it  ?” — “  In  the  shoemaker  line,  sir.” 


Now  for  two  sonnets, — excellent  little  side  dishes  at  a 
great  feast : 


ROSLIN  CASTLE. - A  SONNET. 


Ruin  !  still  proudly  soaring  o’er  the  wimhJ, 

As  the  soul  struggles  through  the  Irame’s  decay. 
How  many  a  ruthless  siege  thy  walls  have  stood 
Of  howling  hurricane  and  winter  flood  ! 

And  still  thou  bravest  them,  though  old  and  grey 
FA’eii  as  a  warrior  stricken  to  the  ground. 

Who,  as  he  falls,  still  sternly  looks  around. 

How  sweet  to  sit  beneath  thy  ivied  walls  ! 

How  sad  to  muse  within  thy  roofiess  halls! 

Ah  !  when  the  evening  wind,  with  plaintive  tone, 
Murmurs  its  sad  wild  musi<*-  in  mine  ear, 

I  think  that  some  lone  spirit  wanders  here, 

And  Hitting  restlessly  from  stone  to  stone. 

Croons  of  the  olden  days  with  ceaseless  muao. 

Banks  of  the  Esk, 


'  '  -4. 
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Our  other  sonnet  comes  from  Glasgow ; 

SONNET. 

O  that  I  had  a  life  that  could  outrun 

The  steps  of  Time,  and  cheat  the  niggard  King; 

Outstare  the  weird  looks  of  the  age-worn  sun, 

The  wrinkled  moon,  and  all  the  stars  that  hing 
In  the  broad  welkin  ;  mock  the  wither’d  skies  ; 
Outlive  the  burial  of  the  Earth’s  old  bones  ; 

See  Heaven’s  bright  daughters  shut  their  haggish  eyes, 
And  curl  the  lip  at  Nature’s  dying  groans  ! 

If  this  be  vain,  then  better  far  to  part, 

When  Nature,  lovely  maid,  is  in  her  bloom, 

And  bursts  the  bud  of  beauty, — ere  the  heart 
Is  chill’d  by  hoary  wedlock,  or  the  gloom 
Of  dotage  comes,  to  drink  her  vigour  dry. 

And  strew  her  wither’d  beauties  in  the  tomb. 

Glasgow.  II.  M.  G. 

The  author  of  the  “  Lament  of  the  Wandering  Jew,” 
another  Glasgow  bard  of  considerable  promise,  may  very 
boldly  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Muses’  Temple,  if  he  can 
carry  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  such  credentials  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

THE  WEEPERS. 

Who  are  they  so  wildly  weeping  ?— 

Infants  springing  into  life  ; 

Childhood’s  early  eyelids  steeping. 

Prophesying  scenes  of  strife  ; — - 
Orphans  by  their  bedsides  bended 
To  their  Father  in  the  sky  ; — 

Widows  in  the  world  unfriended. 

Seeking  for  a  home  on  high. 

Who  are  they  so  wildly  weeping  ? — 

Fathers  over  erring  boys  ; — 

Mothers  by  the  cradle  keeping, 

When  the  future  tills  their  eyes 
Sisters  o’er  a  brother’s  madness  ; — 

Brothers  o’er  a  sister’s  shame ; — 

Kind  hearts  over  tales  of  sadness 
Proud  ones  fur  a  noble  name. 

Who  are  they  so  wildly  weeping  ? — 

Exiles  for  their  home  again  ; — 

Greece,  whose  bondaged  heart  is  leaping 
Almost  like  to  break  her  chain ; — 

Afric’s  children  wildly  praying 

’Gainst  a  tyrant’s  curst  control ; — 

Erin  on  her  wild  harp  playing. 

Mourning  for  a  shackled  soul. 

Who  are  they  so  wildly  weeping  ? — 

Thousands  over  friends  no  more  ; — 

Yet  why  weep  for  friends  now  reaping 
Joys  up4)n  a  kinder  shore  ? 

Sad  Earth  !  thou  dost  not  endear  me,— 

O,  to  shai’e  Death’s  dreamless  sleep  ! 

O,  to  be  where  rest  the  weary, 

Aud  the  wretched  cease  to  weep  ! 

T.  B.  J. 

We  are  apt  to  be  a  little  egotistical  in  our  Slippers, 
but  at  no  other  period.  With  a  very  safe  conscience, 
therefore,  we  subjoin 

THOUGHTS  ON  EGOTISM. 

In  judging  the  comparative  merits  of  authors,  whether 
do  Ave  most  admire  him  Avho  can  delight  us  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  he  himsidf  makes  little  or  no  appearance,  or 
him  who,  by  simply  A’ersifying  his  own  troubles  and  pas¬ 
sions,  acquires  his  popularity  ?  Most  certainly  the.  former. 
His  imagination  must  be  acute  and  riire,  to  effect  his  pur- 
jKise.  lie  must  accommodate  himself  to  the  subject ;  and 
it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  genuineness,  strength,  and 
clearness  of  the  original  feeling,  that  a  vivid  and  durable 
impression  can  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  others.  Never¬ 


theless,  egotism,  though  so  generally  decried,  is  yet  v 
generally  relished.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  common  result  of 
changes  and  disappointments  in  the  world  ;  for  the  l 
one  to  trust  in  nothing,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  nothin  h 
what  is  within  one's  own  breast.  Melancholy  is  its* 
per  mood,  and  therefore  a  wit  is  seldom  an  egotist 

All  the  characters  in  Shakspeare  speak  like  red  m 
and  women.  He  himself  never  shines  throughout.  An 
his  dialogues  seem  to  spring  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment.  In  most  of  our  other  dramas,  Ave  find  the 
author  himself  bearing  a  conspicuous  part,  and  hear  him 
prompting.  There  is,  however,  every  variety  of  egotism 
throughout  Shakspeare’s  plays  ;  for,  as  the  characters  come 
upon  us  like  actual  beings,  we  take  their  egotism,  instead 
of  searching  for  the  author’s.  Who  does  not  love  the 
egotism  of  Jacques? — of  him  who  colours  the  air  with 
the  sombre  light  of  his  own  thoughts — Avho  shades  the 
forest  of  Ardenne  Avith  the  gloom  of  his  own  mind  ?  It 
is  his  philosophical  egotism  Avhich  lifts  him  above  every 

other  character  in  the  play.  He  thinks  alone _ reads 

alone.  Life  is  to  him  a  Avorld  of  reflection,  and  his  own 
feelings  and  ideas  eleA^ate  him  above  the  creatures  breath¬ 
ing  around.  He  laughs  in  the  Aery  face  of  mankind ! 
Hamlet  is  another  Jacques  ;  but  his  life  lies  at  court,  not 
in  the  Avoods.  His  great  charm  is  his  proneness  to  selfish 
thoughtfulness.  The  finest  parts  of  Othello  are  Avhere 
he  speaks  of  his  fiery  love  of  battle ;  or  his  oavii  personal 
appearance.  Ilis  fareAvell,  for  example,  to  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war,  is  a  genuine  burst  of 
selfish  sorrow.  Desdemona  loves  him  for  his  ardent  re¬ 
cital  of  his  oAAm  feelings  and  dangers, — that  is,  for  his 
egotism.  Brutus  is  sternly  egotistical.  We  are  more 
involv'ed  in  the  struggles  of  his  cold  philosophy,  than  in 
the  struggle  of  Rome  itself.  IMacbeth  becomes  doubly 
interesting  after  the  murder,  because  crime  drives  him 
more  Avithin  himself.  He  groAvs  distrustful  of  all — the 
light  is  reproachful  to  him — society  is  a  spy  upon  him — 
his  palace  is  the  hall  of  suspicion — he  is  a  moody  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  gloomy  abstract,  amidst  scenes  of  pomp  and  revelry 
— a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  superstition. 

Milton  Avas  not  much  of  an  egotist.  His  classical 
knoAvledge  gave  him  a  passionate  love  for  the  beautiful 
and  romantic,  and  the  A’eil  Avhich  hangs  over  his  Avritings 
hides  him  from  common  sight.  But  “  Lycidas,”  Avhich 
is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  pieces  Ave  can  read,  breathes 
the  elegant  sorroAv  of  a  scholar  and  young  enthusiast.  It 
is  a  long  and  uninterrupted  piece  of  delightful  egotism, 
and  serv'es  to  shoAv  the  feeling,  learning,  refinement,  and 
pleasures  of  the  poet. — Pope  is  more  lively  in  his  satires 
than  in  any  other  parts  of  his  poetry,  because  they  come 
directly  from  the  heart,  and  tell  tales  of  himself. — Dr 
Johnson  Avas  a  thorough  egotist ;  his  asperities,  hisdoAvn- 
right  assertions,  his  Aveighty  reasonings,  his  charitable 
kindnesses,  Avere  all  egotistical. — Lord  Byron  is  another 
egotist,  and  became  popular  by  his  egotism.  The  public 
AA^(»uld  not  hav’e  read  “  Childe  Harold,”  the  “  Corsair, 
or  the  “  Giaour,”  if  they  had  been  forbidden  to  speculate 
on  the  resemblance  between  the  fictitious  characters,  and 
the  real  character  of  the  author. 

Egotism  is,  therefore,  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  it  is  only  a  man  ot  strong 
mental  poAvers  Avho  knows  how  to  turn  it  to  good  ac¬ 
count. 

E.  lAnton. 

GhisgoAV  again  “  rushes  red  on  our  sight,”  and  a  very 
clever  fellow  there  produces 

THE  SEA-FIGHT. 

The  pirate  leant  upon  a  gun, 

And  mark’d  the  AA-^ar-sliip  bearing  on ; 

Around,  like  bronzed  statues,  dreAV 
The  fiercest  of  that  outlavv’d  crcAV  : 

Bold,  ruthless  men,  from  every  clime, 

A  dark  societv  of  crime. 
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And  gloomy  thought — and  gloomier  word — 

In  that  stern  gathering  were  heard  ; 

They  knew  that  flight  and  strife  were  vain, 

With  yonder  brother  of  the  main  : 

But  they  swore  to  stand  together  yet, 

Till  the  last  plank  beneath  them  split. 

It  was  a  summer  night — the  moon 
Sail’d  through  the  glorious  skies  of  June  ; 

The  wind  had  sigh’d  itself  to  rest 
On  the  old  ocean’s  icy  breast : 

It  was  too  calm.  Oh  !  for  the  gush 
Of  tempests,  and  the  black  wave’s  rush  ! 

The  vessels  met, — the  shot  and  shell 
In  red  and  random  ruin  fell ; 

The  shout — the  groan — the  mutter’d  prayer — 
The  blasphemy  of  fierce  despair — 

The  splintering  yards,  and  shattering  ship. 

Woke  the  wuld  echoes  of  the  deep. 

I  saw  the  pirate  on  the  poop — 

The  calmest  of  that  reckless  troop  ; 

Unwounded  yet — though  quick  and  hot 
Around  him  flash’d  the  incessant  shot ; 

Pale,  but  unmoved  in  glance  or  brow, 

He  look’d  upon  the  strife  below. 

The  gun  is  silenced — hand  to  hand. 

Glanced  cutlass,  pike,  and  boarding  brand  ; 

Upon  the  pirate  deck  the  strife 
Was  not  for  victory,  but  life  : 

Hopeless  and  faint,  but  desperate  stood 
The  wrecks  of  that  bold  brotherhood. 

The  war  is  o’er — the  pirates  break — 

And  British  warriors  crowd  the  deck  ; 

The  magazine  is  fired — ’tis  done — 

A  flash — a  thunder-burst — a  moan — 

A  yell  upon  the  shuddering  sea — 

And  the  black  smoke  closed  heavily. 

’Tis  done  : — the  sea  is  sleeping  now. 

With  scarce  a  wrinkle  on  its  brow  ; 

But  still  the  gurgled  death-cry  falls 
On  the  hush’d  ear  at  intervals. 

With  splash  (»f  shreds,  that  burst  had  sent 
Far  up  into  the  firmament !  M. 

Let  us  go  back  once  more  to  the  hours  of  our  boyho^^L 
and  contrast  the  mightier  projects  of  the  present  <lay  w^h 
the  varying  hopes  and  fears  which  agitated  our  bosid*' 
then.  They  are  hours  which  every  one  delights  to  recalL 
and  the  associations  connected  with  which,  the  annexed 
little  sketch  may  perhaps  awaken  : 

the  TRUANT. - A  REMINISCENCE  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

“  For  he  hath  been  a  truant  in  the  law.” 

Henry  VI, 

The  roll  had  just  been  called  over  in  the  school  at 
f  when  it  was  discovered  that  William  Gordon,  an 
incorrigible  truant,  had,  for  the  twentieth  time,  taken 
cave  ot  absence,  and  absconded  from  his  daily  labours. 

illiam  was  a  boy  of  talent,  and  when  it  suited  him,  his 
studies  gave  him  little  or  no  trouble,  having  a  ready  con- 
j^ption,  and  a  retentive  memory  ;  but  his  ruling  foible, 
^  some  ot  the  great  ones  of  the  present  day,  was  ab¬ 
senteeism ;  he  was,  moreiwer,  rather  passionate,  and  far 
f’un  being  a  favourite  with  his  schoolfellows.  The  mas- 

tpi*  j. 

»  a  severe  man,  but  an  excellent  teacher,  as  was  his 
"^i»nt  on  such  occasions,  ordered  out  six  chosen  ones  to  go 
^^Hcarch  ot  the  deserter.  I  was  om?  of  the  happy  num- 

>^we  recei  ved  our  instructions,  and  away  we  went. 

'vas  on  a  morning  in  the  lovelv  month  of  June,  with 
^  clekf  .  u  • 

*  sunshine,  and  almost  cloudless  sky,  exc<*pting  a 
^  fleecy  clouds  flying  before  the  light  breeze,  which 
*^ed  to  correct,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  the  in¬ 


tense  heat  of  the  noonday  sun.  W^e  bounded  through  the 
suburbs  of  our  little  town,  and  soon  found  ourselves  wan¬ 
dering  down  a  country  road  of  great  beauty,  finely  wood¬ 
ed  on  either  side,  with  mossy  banks,  and  a  clear  stream 
rippling  along  under  the  shade  of  the  rich  foliage.  We 
thought  of  the  hum  of  voices  which  we  had  left  behind, 
the  black  sliding  board,  Playfair’s  Jhiclid,  and  Hutton’s 
Mathematics,  and  a  loud  shout  evinced  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  left  them  all  ; — not  that  we  were  careless,  how¬ 
ever, — far  from  it, — we  had  an  honourable  desire  of  emu¬ 
lation  within  us,  and  more  than  one  of  the  party  had  car¬ 
ried  otf  medals,  books,  and  penknives,  as  evidence  of  not 
having  been  behind  when  the  annual  day  of  trial  and  tri¬ 
bulation  came.  But  the  glorious  ]»rospect  of  a  ramble  for 
the  best  part  of  the  day  through  a  beautiful  country,  had 
pleasures  for  us  far  beyond  what  either  Kudid  or  Hutton 
cmild  ever  afford.  Oti  we  went,  “  over  bank  and  over 
brae,”  in  search  of  the  fellow  whom  we  had  the  extreme 
pleasure  of  being  sent  after,  clearing  hedges,  ditches,  dykes, 
and  burns,  when  they  hapiiened  to  come  in  our  way,  which 
was  seldom  the  case,  as  we  generally  mode  that  kiml  of 
work  to  ourselves.  On  we  sallied,  in  the  )denitude  of 
health  and  happiness,  perfectly  careless  about  meeting 
with  the  object  <»f  our  search,  yet  resolute  to  take  him  ri 
et  arnnsy  if  he  should  come  across  our  path.  The'beauty 
of  the  day  heightened  our  natural  flow  of  spirits,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  laughter-loving  Hood,  we  strode  j<»y- 
fullv  along, 

“  Turning  on  earth. 

All  things  to  mirth. 

As  bovluHxl  only  can.” 

About  two  hours  after  first  setting  <»ut,  our  advaiu'cd 
guard  of  three  came  up  with  the  culprit,  walking  quietly 
along  in  the  direction  of  his  fatli(‘r’s  farm-steading,  ami 
busily  engaged  in  rea<ling  Hobinson  C'rusoe,  that  spirit- 
stirring  narrativ<‘,  so  ilear  to  the  meimu’y  of  boyhood,  the 
romance  of  which  has  lately  been  almost  rendered  null  and 
void,  by  one  John  Howell’s  I/ife  of  one  Alexander  Sel¬ 
kirk,  about  whom  we  don’t  care  the  value  of  a  pin,  and 
of  whom  every  true  lover  of  Uobins<ni  Urusoe  and  his 
man  Friday  would  wish  to  bear  and  know  nothing.  Wil¬ 
liam  first  turned  his  eyes  to  the  farm,  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  running  for  it  would 
not  do,  as  he  knew,  to  his  oft-tried  experience,  that  we 
were  all  pretty  fleet  of  foot ;  he  therefore  faced  about,  and 
enquired  (seemingly  quite  ignorant  of  our  mission)  what 
we  want(‘d  with  him  ;  and  before  we  could  return  an 
answer  to  his  question,  he  drew  a  clasp-knife  from  his 
pock»*t,  and  swore  loudly  and  fiercely,  that  he  would  stab 
the  very  first  of  us  who  should  ]>resume  to  lay  bands  on 
him  !  Immediately  after  this  bravado,  our  rear-guard 
made  their  appearance,  debouching,  as  military  men  would 
say,  from  under  a  high  thorn  hedge.  One  of  them, 
Charles  by  name,  Ji  big,  strong-boned  fellow,  went  up  and 
told  tlie  deserter,  now  trembling  with  fear  and  rage,  that 
it  was  of  no  use  t(»  look  big,  but  just  to  let  hiiuMdl’  be 
escorted  to  school  in  a  regular  manner,  without  any  affray. 
At  this  moment,  William  sprang  at  (diaries,  and  aimed 
a  stroke  with  the  knife  at  bis  breast  ;  happily  it  struck  a 
large  metal  button,  and  glancing  aside,  vvithoot  doing  much 
mischief,  the  force  of  the  mistaken  blow  brought  Master 
William  headlong  to  the  ground.  Vve  disarmed  him  in- 
sf (enter,  and,  fastiuiing  the  runaway  by  the  wrist  to  (diaries, 
commenced  our  mandi  homewards,  narrowly  escH|>ing  a 
chance  of  rescue  from  some  young  boors,  who  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  seeing  the  “  Maister’s  Son”  lugged  along 
like  a  thief.  We  re|M*lled  the  attack,  however,  by  a  hearty 
htcher,  and,  resuming  our  walk,  got  to  the  village  without 
farther  interruption. 

The  school  was  just  breaking  up,  and  the  beautiful  sen¬ 
tence,  “  Take  your  hats,”  had  just  been  uttered,  when  vve 
entered  with  the  truant.  “  Back  to  your  seats!”  roared 
the  jiedagogue  ; — the  deserted  forms  were  filled  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  on  us  and  oui*  chm*ge  as 
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we  walked  to  the  top  of  the  school-room,  where  there  was 
a  space  raised  above  the  usual  level  of  the  flooring.  As  a 
preliminary,  the  master  delivered  to  the  culprit  a  long 
and  laboured  harangue  on  the  evils  of  being  absent  with¬ 
out  leave,  or,  in  other  words,  of  playing  the  truant,  said 
a  great  deal  about  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  pai*ents,  and 
concluded  with  a  general  admonition  to  the  whole  school. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  most  striking  part  of  his  duty, 
namely,  the  bestowing  on  Master  William,  by  the  aid  of  the 
three-tailed  bashaw,”  a  round  dozen  of  mementos  on  the 
palms  of  both  hands,  which  he  bore  with  sullen  fortitude, 
and  did  not  appear  to  shrink  in  the  least  from  the  pu¬ 
nishment.  We  kept  silence  on  the  “  knife”  part  of  the 
business,  or  he  would  most  likely  have  been  favoured  with 
another  dozen.  As  it  was,  we  thought,  in  the  goodness 
of  our  hearts,  that  he  had  quantum  suff.  The  school  once 
more  broke  up,  and  thus  ended  one  of  our  eventful  days. 
William  never  got  the  better  of  his  bad  trick,  and  at  last 
was  ejected  the  community,  and  sent  home  to  his  sorrow¬ 
ing  parents  as  incurable. 

Since  those  careless  days,  time  has  made  many  altera¬ 
tions  ;  years  have  gone  by,  and  changed  the  bright  dreams 
of  youth  into  the  sober  realities  of  manhood.  Not  a  few 
of  the  once  happy  schoolfellows  have  gone  into  strange 
countries  ;  some  have  entered  into  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
business ;  one  or  two  are  village  surgeons  and  country 
clerg}Tnen ;  and,  alas  !  some  have  got  to  “  that  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns,”  far  beyond  our  sympathy 
and  all  our  vain  regrets.  Out  of  the  coterie,  I  am  al¬ 
most  left  solus  cum  sola ;  and  when  I  think  of  all  this, 

‘‘  No  wonder  that  I  sometimes  sigh. 

And  dash  the  tear-drop  from  my  eye 

To  cast  a  look  behind.”  F. 

All  the  world  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  our  very  ac¬ 
tive  and  intelligent  Publishers  in  the  western  metropolis, 
Messrs  Robertson  &  Atkinson.  By  the  latter  of  these 
gentlemen — the  very  Maecenas  of  Glasgow — we  ai*e  fa¬ 
voured  with  the  following  graceful  elFusion  : 


music,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  especial  attenti^f 
Mr  Finlay  Dun,  or  any  composer  of  talent ;  ^ 

SONG  OF  THE  EXILE. 

JBy  William  Andersoiiy  of  the  Glasgow  Courier, 

Banish'd  for  ever ! 

From  the  scene  of  my  birth, 

For  ever  !  for  ever  ! 

From  all  I  loved  dearest,  and  cherish’d  on  earth. 

From  the  smile  of  my  friends,  and  the  home  of  tli  ’ 
hearth, 

To  come  again  never  ! 

Banish’d  for  ever ! 

From  hope  and  from  home, 

For  ever  !  for  ever  ! 

Away  in  the  desert  of  distance  to  roam, 

Like  a  ship  tempest-tost  on  the  wild  sea-wave’s  foam, 
To  land  again  never ! 

Banish’d  for  ever  ! 

When  all  have  gone  by, 

For  ever  !  for  ever  ! 

The  gladness  of  earth,  and  the  brightness  of  sky. 
There’s  no  fear  but  to  live,  and  no  hope  but  to  die— 

To  feel  again  never  ! 

Banish’d  for  ever  ! 

It  is  madness  to  me, 

For  ever !  for  ever  ! 

To  think  of  the  land  I  shall  ne’er  again  see. 

Of  the  days  that  have  been,  and  the  days  that  will  be— 
That  thought  leaves  me  never  ! 

Banish’d  for  ever  ! 

Dear  land  of  my  birth, 

We  sever  !  we  sever  ! 

An  exile  from  all  I  love  dearest  on  earth. 

From  peace  and  contentment,  from  pleasure  and  mirth, 
For  ever  !  for  ever  ! 


LINES  TO  MY  SISTER,  WITH  A  BOOK,  IN  RETURN  FOR  A 
PRESENT  FROM  HER. 

Sy  Thomas  Atkinson, 

O  !  how  shall  love  be  paid  but  with  itself  ? 

For  kindness  owneth  not  a  meaner  coin  ! 

What  are  to  it  the  yellow  heaps  of  pelf, 

Or  diamonds  risen  radiant  from  the  mine  ? 

Love  is  no  usurer,  but  is  well  content 
In  re-producing, — loving  to  be  spent ! 

Then  but  with  what  thou  hadst,  dear  one,  before. 

Shall  I  repay  thee — sister  of  my  heart. 

For  girlish  fondness,  which  I  value  more 
That  we  in  circumstance  are  far  apart ; 

1  loved  thee  ere  I  knew  thy  love  was  mine. 

Although  its  current  flow’d,  and  show’d  no  sign 

But  since  a  symbol  of  thy  love  has  come 

From  forth  the  patient  labour  of  thy  hand  ; 

And  of  thy  work  of  months  I  see  the  sum 
In  a  fair  gift  before  me  smiling  stand. 

Can  I  do  less  than  of  my  labours,  too. 

Think  that  a  portion  is  thy  well-earn’d  due? 

Then,  Margaret  sweet,  be  thine  the  storied  page 
A  brother  penn’d,  for  he  will  happier  live. 

If  it,  to  one  of  thy  yet  guileless  age 

Can  rouse  an  interest,  or  a  pleasure  give ; — 

Thy  fair  white  fingers  wove  thy  valued  gift — 

1  spin  my  thoughts — perhaps  with  less  of  thrift ! 

What  a  quantity  of  verses  are  written,  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  title,  are  called  by  their  authors  “  Songs,”  but 
which  have  as  much  of  the  song  in  them  as  Newton’s 
“  Principia  !”  The  song  we  are  about  to  subjoin  is  not 
littbk  to  this  objection,  but  is  evidently  well  adapted  for 


What  have  we  here  ? 
and  judge  for  himself: 


The  reader  shall  sec  the  whole, 


ONE  OF  THE  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  LETTERS  WE  RECEIVE 

WEEKLY. 

IVIr  Editor,  I  am  entirely  of  your  Moffat  correspond¬ 
ent’s  opinion,  who  seems  to  think  there  is  something  ter¬ 
rible  in  the  name  of  Editor.  At  all  events,  there  U 
something  in  the  Notices  to  CoiTespon dents?  especially 
when  glanced  over  hy  an  expectant  contributor,  w'hich 
causes  a  rapid  gush  of  blood  from  the  cheek  down  into  the 
ventricles  of  the  hoart,  wdience  it  is  again  expelled  with  a 

kind  of  palpitating  motion,  w’hich  causes  a  tremulous  heat 

of  every  pulse  from  the  digital  arteries  of  the  toes  to  the 
basilar  artery  of  the  brain.  Often  have  I  asked 
the  question, — “  What  the  deuce  are  we  afraid  for  * 
But  as  often  as  I  cast  my  eye  to  the  last  leaf  ot  the 
vary  Journal  there  I  see  cause  enough  for  fear. 
poor  correspondent  is  either  set  about  his  business  " 
marked  bit  of  satire,  such  as  “  ‘  B.’s  Fragment’  isredu 


to  fragments.” — “  S.  L.  is  good  enough  to  say  we 


shall 


hear  from  him  soon  in  a  different  stvlo ; — we  fervent!} 
hope  so.” — “  We  have  particularly  to  re<|uest  ot  /  * 
find  his  brother  rhymesters,  not  ‘  a  little  piece,*  hut  a  i 
peace.”  Or  by  a  downright  rebuff,  such  as,  “  ^ 

‘  R.  U.’  no  encouragement or  “  ‘  A.  B.’  and  ‘ 
inadmissible.”  Or  there  is  the  insignificant  notice,  ^ 
“  ‘  Y.  H.’is  very  xvell,  as  poetry  goes.” — “  *  M.* 

will  not  suit  us.”  Or,  lastly,  comes  the  polite  and 

rejection,  “  Margaret  of  Glasgow  contains  some 
lines  ;  hut,  as  a  whole,  is  incomplete.” — “  if 

pleasing  verses  of  ‘  W.’  oiTupy  so  much  sj>aee;  hut  i 
have  room,  they  shall  be  inserted  — or,  “  Th^ 
siderahle  degree  of  feeling  and  genius  in  the  ^ 

‘  I  love  thee  only,*  **  Now,  Mr  Editor,  th  esc  wof 


I 
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pi  Jed  to  me,  long  long  ago,  in  the  ninth  Number  of  your 
fir^t  volume;  and  not  being  altogether  a  rebuff  positive,  I 
have  once  more  worked  myself  to  the  same  pitch  as  your 
Moffat  friend,  and  herewith  “  send  you  a  scrawl,”  with 
no  fictitious  signature,  lest  it  should  seem,  as  Hotspur 
savs,  ‘‘  A*  ^  would  deny  my  name.”  I  only  pray  to 
Heaven  you  may  have  your  Slippers  on  when  you  receive 
this,  and  am  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  MacAskill. 

Who  Mr  D.  MacAskill  is  we  are  most  profoundly  ig¬ 
norant,  and  the  lines  he  sent  us  formerly,  which  we  were 
pleased  to  say  indicated  “  a  considerable  degree  of  feeling 
and  genius,”  we  have  entirely  forgotten ;  but  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  Mr  D.  MacAskill  to  know,  that  we  can  say 
precisely  the  same  thing  of  the  lines  he  has  last  sent  us, 
and  that  we  are  so  well  pleased  with  them,  that  we  in¬ 
tend  rendering  them  immortal,  by  giving  them  a  place  in 
the  Journal.  Here  they  are ; 

THE  DEPARTED. 

I  mind  me  that  I  saw  thy  bier  borne  silently  along, 

I  follow’d,  too,  yet  knew  not  where,  amidst  the  mournful 
throng ; 

I  saw  myself  in  sable  robes,  with  white  crape  round  my 
arm, 

I  miss’d  thee  then,  thy  smile,  thy  kiss,  with  fond  love 
ever  warm. 

I  sought  for  thee  amid  the  throng — thy  foim  ne’er  met 
my  eyes ; 

I  ask’d  for  thee,  no  answer  gain’d,  save  bosom-bursting 
sighs : 

I  sought  for  thee  where  laughing  streams,  and  birds  of 
beauty  sing, 

And  where  the  sunny  butterfly  sails  past  on  gaudy  wings. 

I  sought  thee  by  the  forest  shades,  the  summer  sparkling 
lake, 

And  where  the  trembling  harebell  springs  in  beauty  on 
the  brake ; — 

They  told  me,  after  many  days,  that  thou  wert  sick, 
wert  dead, 

Tliat  the  funeral  chant  was  o’er  thee  sung, — the  green 
turf  o’er  thee  spread. 

My  footsteps  sought  thy  place  of  rest,  thy  dark  and  sun¬ 
less  tomb. 

The  singing  of  wild  birds  is  there,  around  thee  roses 
bloom  ; 

How  brightly  green  the  dew-deck’d  tiu’f  where  all  thy 
beauties  sleep, 

Thy  breast  is  shaded  softly  by  the  darkling  willow’s 
sweep. 

I  think  of  thee  in  dark  midnight — in  golden-tinted  morn, 
I  see  thee  in  my  dreams  as  when  my  light  heart  1  have 
borne, 

And  wander’d  by  the  waters  blue  in  childhood’s  laugh¬ 
ing  hours. 

To  wreathe  for  thee  the  pearly  sweets  of  Lomond’s  sun¬ 
ny  bowers. 

J^ut  lone  and  sad  I  wander  now,  and  must  feel  ever  thus  ; 
»here  smiles  are  miss’d  we  used  to  j»rize,  there  is  no 
home  for  us  ; 

hy  do  I  roam  ?  It  is  to  quench  a  burning  of  the  breast ; 
i*d  though  *tis  sore  to  wander  thus,  yet  still  I  cannot 
rest. 

Prom  Montrose,  Paisley,  and  Aberdf^en,  we  have  com- 
*^unications  to  which  we  should  be  glad  to  give  a  j)Iace,  but 
must  stafid  over  for  the  ]»resent.  Our  Montrose 
^J*’**^>ndent  says, — “  Sir,  In  looking  over  your  liteniry 
^ouse  of  Commons,  which  I  do  once  a- week,  I  find 
®^bers  or  representatives  from  almost  every  county, 
and  village  of  l^*otlaud;  with  the  excei>tion  of  the 


Braes  of  Angus  and  the  town  of  Montrose.  I  am  sorry 
for  this ;  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  blame  the  Muses 
for  preferring  the  south  and  west  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
north  of  the  Tay;  for,  I  verily  believe,  that  were  Par¬ 
nassus  to  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grampians, 
the  one  side  of  it  would  soon  be  waving  with  Geor¬ 
gian  oats,  the  other  covered  with  black  cattle,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  rampart  of  spinning- 
mills.”  We  hope  this  is  not  quite  correct;  and,  indeed, 
judging  by  the  circulation  of  the  Literary  Journal  over 
the  Braes  of  Angus  and  in  Montrose,  it  is  impossible  that 
it  can  be  so. 

One  poem  still  remains  to  which  we  are  desirous  of 
giving  a  place.  It  is  by  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Vallery  ;” — what  has  become  of  his  “  Eldred 
of  Erin  ?” 

LINES  TO  MY  SISTER. 

JBy  Charles  JDoyne  SiUery, 

There  was  a  time  when  hope  and  joy 
Fill’d  every  glowing  sense  ; 

When  I,  a  young  and  passionate  boy. 

Loved  thee  and  innocence. 

My  Sister ! 

Loved  thee  and  innocence. 

I  love  thee  still — and  loving  thee. 

Love  innocence  for  ever  ! 

For,  howsoever  clianged  I  be, 

T'hy  heart  can  alter  never. 

My  Sister ! 

Thy  heart  can  alter  never. 

One  cradle  was  our  infant  bed. 

One  house  our  early  home. 

And  oft  through  flowery  fields  I’ve  led 
Thy  heedless  steps  to  roam. 

My  Sister ! 

Thy  heedless  steps  to  roam. 

Deem  not  that  I  can  e’er  forget 
Our  childhood’s  hapjiy  hours, 

When  every  ])ath  in  which  we  met 

Seem’d  strew’d  with  gems  and  flowers, 

JMy  Sister ! 

Seem’d  strew’d  with  gems  and  flowers. 

Time  may  grow  old, — tliis  world  decay ; 

And  at  our  Maker’s  will 

The  heavens  themselves  may  pass  away. 

But  I  slijill  love  thee  still, 

My  Sister  ! 

But  I  shall  love  thee  still. 

Blood  of  my  blood,  breath  of  my  breath, 

T'hou’rt  all  on  earth  to  me  I 

Nor  time,  nor  clime,  m»r  life,  nor  death, 

Can  shake  my  love  for  thee. 

My  Sister  ! 

Can  shake  my  love  for  thee. 

We  must  j)ass  over  about  a  cart-load  of  complimentary 
addresses  to  ourselves,  of  which,  however,  the  following 
six  lines  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

“  Hail,  greatest  Luminary  in  the  earth  ! 

Wliere  had  such  a  bright  star  its  birth  ? 

AIusc  !  I  would  fancy  he  was  born 

High  in  heaven,  on  the  wiiigs  of  the  morn. 

AVhen  he  sj)eaks,  all  he  says  is  sense, — 

AVhen  he  sings,  it  is  at  the  Nightingale’s  expense.” 

But  although  obliged  to  pass  over  tliose  <livine  produc¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  prose  letter  which  we  consider  it  our 
dutv  to  lay  befVu-e  the  world,  and  wdiich  we  have  no 
doubt  will  be  read  with  intense  interest  by  many  who 
feel  exactly  as  fhe  auther  does ; 
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QUESTIONINGS  CONCERNING  THE  GREAT  SECRET, 

Mr  Editor,  who  art  thou  ?  what  art  thou  ?  and  where 
hast  thou  thy  local  habitation  ?  Art  thou  a  man,  Mr 
Editor,  like  unto  other  men?  Does  thy  bosom  flow  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  ?  or  art  thou  formed  of 
sterner  stuff?  Dost  thou  locate  “  within  a  mile  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  town  ?”  or  owl  it  away  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lo- 
thian  ?  In  the  crowded  street  or  the  lonely  walk,  art  thou 
ever  to  be  seen  ?  Where  the  young  and  the  gay  assemble, 
art  thou  among  them,  though  not  of  them  ?  Might  one 
get  a  peep  of  thy  singular  physiognomy  in  pit  or  box 
of  the  theatre  ?  or  see  the  twinkle  of  thy  Argus’  eyes  in 
the  mazes  of  the  dance  ?  By  what  tokens,  mysterious  per¬ 
sonage,  mayest  thou  be  known  ?  Hast  thou  a  short  face 
like  the  Spectator  ?  a  peach-coloured  coat  like  Goldy  ?  a 
rumbling  walk  like  Johnson  ?  or  a  crutch  like  thy  Am¬ 
brosian  brother,  Christopher  ?  Art  thou  a  stout  gentle¬ 
man  ?  Perhaps  thou  art  the  Stout  Gentleman  ?  Art  thou 
bearded  like  the  pard  ?  and  thy  hair,  does  it  stand  up  like 
the  bristly  boar  or  fretful  porcupine  ?  Canst  tbou  discuss 
thy  tumblers  like  an  Ettrick  Shepherd  ?  or  bolt  thy  Bur-, 
gundy  with  the  smack  of  a  Jeffrey  ?  Ileadest  thou  ever 
the  pages  of  a  Blair  ?  or  dost  thou  find  thy  sermons  in 
stones  ?  Writest  thou  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  heavenly 
day?  or  dost  thou  enlighten  mankind  at  the  expense  of  the 
midnight  gas?  Art  thou  thoroughlyacquainted  with  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come  ?  and  canst  thou  tell  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  what  should  be  done  with  India,  Ireland,  and  the 
corn  laws?  Knowest  thou  the  politics  of  the  city  of  pa¬ 
laces?  and  art  thou  master  of  the  small  squabbles  that 
disturb  and  amuse  her  thousand  citizens  ?  Dost  thou  ever 
dip  into  a  dock  commission,  or  dive  into  the  mysterious¬ 
ness  of  a  western  pier  ?  Art  thou  an  old  man,  Mr  Edi¬ 
tor?  Have  thy  feet  descended  into  the  vale  of  years?  or 
canst  thou  still  sport  a  light  fantastic  toe  ?  Art  thou  a 
pleasant  man,  Mr  Editor  ?  thou  who  art  the  cause  of  so 
much  pleasure  to  others  ?  Art  thou  a  happy  man,  Mi- 
Editor?  Have  the  bleak  storms  of  adversity  never  howl¬ 
ed  around  thy  home  ?  Hast  thou  always  sat  beneath  thy 
own  vine  and  fig-tree,  without  any  man  being  able  to 
make  thee  afraid  ?  or  art  thou  a  lone  one  in  this  w-ork- 
ing-day- world,  with  none  to  cheer  thee,  and  none  w’hom 
thou  canst  cheer  ?  Wilt  thou  bend  thy  wearied  steps  to 
our  lowly-thatched  cottage,  for  we  would  share  with  thee 
this  ebbing  bowl,  and  send  thee  on  thy  way  rejoicing? 
What !  no  answer  ?  Like  Glendower,  have  we  called  thee 
from  the  vasty  deep,  but  no  response  has  come  ?  Thou 
mighty  unknown,  who  art  thou  ?  wilt  thou  not  speak  ? 
O  !  for  some  kindly  Meadowbank  to  withdraw  the  veil  ! 
Yet  trust  not  to  thy  imagined  security  !  We  may  pursue 
a  phantom  and  follow  a  shade,  but  the  time  shall  come 
when  thou  shalt  be  discovered  !  Thou  mayest  enfold  thy¬ 
self  more  closely  in  thy  editorial  mantle,  but  nothing  will 
save  thee  !  The  very  shoemaker,  wlio,  out  of  the  ccmimon 
leather  fashioned  thy  spell-bound  “  Slippers,”  w-ill  rise  up 
to  testify  against  thee  ! 

“  Come  what  will,  or  come  what  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  wear  out  the  roughest  day.” 

R.  G. 

That  our  personal  identity  should  ever  be  discovered, 
as  hinted  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  above  letter,  is 
the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility.  As  to  the  person 
being  known  who  had  the  hoiumr  of  making  our  Slip¬ 
pers  in  some  moment  of  insjnration,  this  is  an  idle  vaunt, 
for  he  has,  many  a  long  year  ago,  gone  down  into  the 
grave.  The  answers  we  could  give  to  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  our  correspondent  puts  to  us,  would  be  of 
the  most  thrilling  interest.  But  these  answers  mutit  not 
be  given.  For  the  present  the  veil  has  been  withdrawn 
long  enough;  and  though,  like  the  setting  sun,  ^ve  are 
able  to  say,  nous  reviendrons,  yet,  for  several  weeks  to 
come,  the  only  proof  of  our  personal  existence  shall  be, 
that  splendid  but  uneinbodied  emanation,  the  fh)iN burgh 
Literary  Journal,  which  shall  burst  upon  the  world 


hebdomadally  in  more  brilliant  beauty^hiin  ever 
'  ourselves,  like  the  sorceress  in  the  “  Descent  of  'oi*  ! 
,  we  retire  again  into  the  mysteriousness  of  our  nature*^’^ 

j  “  And  our  w-eary  eyes  we  close, _  * 

j  Leave  us — leave  us — to  repose.” 

THE  DRAMA. 

The  Theatre  opened  for  the  winter  season  on  Tues 
day  evening.  Four  new  performers  have  been  addedT 
the  list  of  the  corps  dramatique.  The  first,  in  point  of 
importance,  is  Miss  Jarman.  What  we  have  long  wanted 
on  our  stage  is  an  actress  to  play  the  principal  line  of 
parts  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  We  say  “  what  we 
have  long  wanted,”  because  though  we  entertain  the  high¬ 
est  sense  of  the  distinguished  abilities  of  Mrs  Henry  Sid" 
dons,  we  do  not  think  that  of  late  years  she  has  been  al- 
together  able  for  the  fatigues  of  the  premier  role.  Kven 
were  her  health  perfectly  restored,  she  is  now  well  entitled 
to  lie  upon  her  oars,  and  to  appear  only  occasionally  in 
her  favourite  characters,  in  many  of  w  hich  she  is  proba¬ 
bly  superior  to  all  her  contemporaries.  In  this  state  of 
matters  Mr  Murray  has  acted  wisely,  though  somewhat 
tardily,  in  looking  out  for  an  assistant  and  successor  to 
his  sister.  And  w-e  say  at  once,  and  with  contidence 
that  in  choosing  Miss  Jarman,  he  has  fixed  upon  the 
very  person  whom  we  should  have  w  ished  him  to  seleit. 
Miss  Jarman  is  already  well  know-n  both  on  the  London 
boards  and  in  the  provinces,  and  if  she  is  not  positively  a 
great  actress,  she  is,  unquestionably,  the  next  thing  to  it. 
We  do  not  talk  unadvisedly ; — we  are  w  ell  aware  that 
there  are  others  who  have  been  more  successful  in  the 
metropolis,  but  we  do  not  happen  to  have  any  very  great 
respect  for  metropolitan  taste.  What  Miss  Phillips  may 
be,  we  cannot  exactly  say,  never  having  seen  her ;  but 
w-e  have  great  doubts  that  she  is  superior  to  3Iiss  Jarman. 
As  to  Ellen  Tree  and  F.  H.  Kelly,  they  are  both  of  them 
inferior  to  her.  Miss  Ellen  Tree  is  a  fine  woman,  but 
only  a  second-rate  actress,  because  she  wants  head  to  be  a 
first-rate.  Miss  F.  H.  Kelly  is  altogether  a  Cockney  im¬ 
position.  Even  in  her  vaunted  part  of  Juliety  we  should 
no  more  think  of  comparing  her  with  Miss  Jarman,  than 
w-e  should  think  of  comparing  William  Thomson  the  fish¬ 
monger  wdth  Romeo.  We  say,  therefore,  that,  w-ith  the 
exception,  we  presume,  of  Miss  Kemble,  w-e  have  now  got 
in  our  company  one  of  the  best  actresses  on  the  stage,— 
no  more  than  w^e  are  entitled  to,  yet  not  wdiat  every  ma¬ 
nager  w-ould  have  had  the  good  sense  to  have  procured. 
We  have  this  week  seen  Miss  Jarman  in  lour  of  her 
characters, — Juliana,  in  the  Honey  Moon, — Jane  Shore, 
— Ella  Rosenberg y — and  Rosalind.  This  is  quite  a  suf¬ 
ficient  variety  to  fix  our  opinion  of  her  talents.  Her  Jm- 
liana  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  chaste,  spirited,  and  na¬ 
tural  piece  of  acting.  It  is,  moreover,  the  acting  of  a  lad}/, 
and  of  one  whose  heart  is  in  her  profession  ;  of  one,  too, 
who  has  judgment  enough  to  understand  her  author  for 
herself,  without  being  drilled  into  him,  or  made  to  get 
him  by  rote  like  a  parrot.  She  is  the  best  Juliana  w’e  have 
seen.  Her  Jane  Shore,  especially  in  the  last  act,  w'as  fuH 
of  tragic  power,  and,  though  nothing  can  be  more  dis¬ 
gusting  than  this  play  altogether,  and  more  particular!) 
the  catastrophe,  where  a  young  and  beautiful  w'oinaii  is 
made  to  die  upon  the  stage,  of  the  vulgarest  of  all 
calamities,  sheer  starvation, — Miss  Jarman,  neverthe¬ 
less,  redeemed  her  author  by  her  delicate  execution  of 
the  part,  whilst  several  particulars  of  her  acting, 
her  mode  of  begging  a  morsel  of  bread  from  Alicia,  ain 
her  sudden  burst  of  agony-  on  discovering  ber  injur*^ 
husband,  stamped  her  at  once  to  be  a  w'oman  of  genius. 
Ella  Rosenberg  is  entirely-  a  melo-dramatic  part,  aiul  un 
worthy^  of  Miss  Jarman,  though  she,  of  course,  did  it  a 
justice.  Rosalind  used  t(»  be  considered  3Iiss  lootes 
crack  character — and  perhaps  it  is;  but  it  w’us  ne^er  sus¬ 
tained  by  that  lady-  so  ably-  as  it  was  by  Miss 
Thursday  evening. — Having  thus  expressed  so  tavoura 
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^Ji^nion,  both  of  the  quality  and  the  variety  of  Miss  Jar¬ 
man’s  abilities,  we  need  only  add,  that  her  person,  though 
considerably  above  the  middle  height,  is  light  and  elegant, 
and  that  her  face  is  to  us  much  more  interesting  than  if 
it  were  simply  beautiful,  for  it  is  full  of  animation  and 
intelligence,  her  features  admitting  of  a  gi’eat  diversity  of 
expression.  In  short,  we  hesitate  not  to  predict,  that  as 
soon  as  Miss  Jarman  comes  to  be  a  little  better  known  as 
a  permanent  member  of  our  company,  no  one  will  rank 
higher  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Edinburgh  public. 

Of  Mr  Hooper  we  can  scarcely  yet  speak  with  the 
same  decision.  He  is  an  addition  of  some  consequence, 
but  he  will  never  supply  the  place  of  Jones.  He  is  a  man 
apparently  of  middle  life,  and  not  quite  so  fresh  and  vi¬ 
gorous  as  he  has  been.  He  is  a  terrible  imitator  of  Charles 
Kemble,  and  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  second-hand  edition  of 
that  actor.  He  lias  an  easy  good-natured  manner,  however, 
which  carries  him  through  his  ]»arts  pleasantly  enough, 
and  on  the  whole  we  rather  like  him.  We  leave  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  modify  our  opinion  when  we  have  seen  more 
of  him. — Miss  Pincott,  from  the  English  Opera  House, 
has  a  pretty  face,  and  a  modest  manner.  We  think  she 
will  improve  upon  us. — Of  Mrs  Evans,  formerly  Miss 
Glover,  we  may  say  very  nearly  the  same  thing,  with 
this  addition,  that  we  have  heard  her  sing  a  song  or  two 
with  considerable  taste  and  feeling. 

The  company  is  now  ^vell  strengthened,  and  all  ought 
to  go  on  smoothly ;  but  we  have  still  a  few  faults  to  find. 
Wedo’not  see  any  new  scenery,  although  some  of  the  woods, 
in  particular,  are  falling  to  pieces.  We  hop(;  that  this  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  delay  of  the  painters,  and  not  to 
the  manager.  The  trees  at  present  exhibited  ought  to  be 
hissed  off  the  stage,  and  then  cut  down  for  fuel ;  they  are 
old,  and  yellow,  and  rotten,  and  s]»ectral.  Let  us  have 
five  or  six  fresh  scenes,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ! — The  su¬ 
pernumeraries  are  as  ill-dressed,  shabby-looking  fellows  as 
usual.  It  is  not  like  3Ir  ^Murray’s  well-known  habits  of 
neatness  to  tolerate  this.  His  guards  for  attending  peo¬ 
ple  to  execution  force  the  audience  to  laugh  in  the  most 
pathetic  places  ;  and  his  servants  in  livery  who  c(»nie  in¬ 
to  the  drawing-room  to  deliver  letters,  look  like  Irish 
pensioners  on  half-]>ay.  “  Oh  reform  it  altogether  !”  It 
is  fair  to  remark  that,  as  if  in  contrast  to  these  tag-rag- 
and-bobtail,  we  see  an  evident  improvement  in  the  fancy 
dresses  of  different  members  of  the  company,  Pritchard 
and  MontJigue  Stanley  taking  the  lead  in  this  department. 
— We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
Hart  is  used.  We  think  he  is  kept  too  much  back.  He; 
is  a  greatly  superior  singer  to  I^arkins.  His  voice,  it  may 
be  said,  though  rich  and  mellow,  wants  compass  ;  but 
this  has  yet  to  be  proved  ;  let  him  be  tried. — Why  is  the 
cory).9  de  ballet  that  we  had  at  the  Caledonian  Theatre  not 
here?  e  humbly  venture  to  suggest,  that  Vedi  is  a 
better  dancer  than  ^liss  Eairbrother ;  and  Mr  ^Murray 
inight  surely  have  had  her  as  soon  as  Seymour  of  (Has- 

0(Xi  iperbevus. 

litkrarv  chit-cmat  and  varieties. 

The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  are  announecd  for  immediate  publi¬ 
cation.  The  private  papers  of  an  individual  so  famed  in  American 
Annalg,  and  so  closely  connected  with  our  own  country,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  much  interest.  The  work  is  to  be  edited  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph,  and  will  contain  letters  from  many  of  the  most 
femarkable  persons  in  Europe  and  America,  among  whom  are  Frank- 
b®i  Washington,  Adam®,  Madison,  La  Fayette,  Paul  Jones,  Thomas 
Paine,  &c. 

Sir  Edmund  Temple  announces  for  immediate  publication,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Travels  in  South  America. 

A  Story  of  Actual  Life,  under  some  singular  aspects,  is  about  to  be 
•ubmitted  to  the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader,  in  a  work  entitled 
Adventures  of  an  Irish  Gentleman. 

The  Young  Lady’s  Book  may  be  expected  immediately.  This 
^ork  is  not  an  Annual,  and  will  be  found  to  differ  essentially  from 

'^hole  class  of  literary  gifts  usually  presented  to  young  ladies, 
‘*^“8  a  complete  manual  of  elegant  recreations,  exercises,  and  pur¬ 


suits.  The  volume  will  be  richly  bound  in  silk,  and  will  contain  up- 
werds  of  7OJ  engravings. 

We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  Zoological  Keepsake,  which  is  to 
contain  upwards  of  thirty  engravings  on  wood,  spiritedly  executed 
by  Thomas  Landseer  and  Cruickshanks.  The  work  will  comprise 
much  zoological  information,  and  a  number  of  amusing  anecdotes. 

The  Musical  Gem  for  1850,  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and 
edited  by  W.  Ball,  will  consist  of  choice  and  various  lyrical  composi¬ 
tions,  vocal  and  instrumental,  from  writers  and  professors  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  talent,  including  Weigl,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Bochsa,  Dunois, 
Barnett,  Walter  Turnbull,  Lady  William  Lennox,  and  Madame 
Malibran  Garcia. 

The  Literary  Blue-Book,  or  Kalendar  of  Literature  and  the  Arts, 
for  1850,  is  nearly  ready.  It  contains  lists,  with  their  names  and  .ad¬ 
dresses,  of  eminent  living  Authors,  Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects, 
Engravers,  Musical  Composers,  Musical  Performers,  Teachers  of 
!  Languages,  and  others. 

The  Wine-drinker’s  Manual,  containing  (he  history,  manufacture, 

I  and  management  of  Spanish,  French,  Rhenish,  Italian,  Madeira, 
Cape,  and  British  Wines,  and  miscellaneous  information,  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  Bon  Vivant. 

We  understand  that  a  new  periodical  is  about  to  be  commenced  in 
Dumfries,  to  be  entitled  the  Literary  Gleaner,  or  Cabinet  of  Amu¬ 
sing  and  Instructive  Knowledge.  A  Number  is  to  be  published  every 
month ;  and  if  the  selections  are  made  judiciously,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting. 

The  History  of  the  Progress  and  .Suppression  of  the  Reformation 
in  Spain,  during  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  Thomas  M‘Crie,  D.I)., 
will  be  published  on  the  ‘Jlst  of  this  month. 

On  the  same  day  will  be  published,  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Cam¬ 
paigns,  from  1808  to  1814,  by  the  Author  of  Cyril  Thornton.  In  5 
vols.  1‘Jmo.  Illustrated  by  U  Plates. 

The  Boscobcl  Tracts,  being  Narratives  relating  to  the  Escape  of 
Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  with  Notes,  by  the  Editor, 
J.  Hughes,  Esq.  A.M.,  illustrated  with  Engravings  from  original 
Drawings,  will  be  published  about  Christina*. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Dr  Frederick  Thiersh,  translated  from  the 
German,  with  brief  Remarks,  by  Professor  Sandford,  is  nearly 
ready. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Fleming,  A.M.  of  Neilston,  has  made  consi¬ 
derable  progress  in  revising  a  new  Edition  of  Pardovan’s  ('ollections 
concerning  the  Church  of  Scotland  :  in  wliieh  will  be  incorporated 
the  History,  Jurisdiction,  and  Forms  of  the  several  Church  Judica¬ 
tories,  together  with  the  Civil  Decisions  relative  to  the  Rights  and 
Patrimony  of  the  Established  ('hurch  and  her  Clergy. 

We  understand  that  Professor  Napier  is  to  commence  next  March 
.a  new’,  improved,  and  cheap  edition  of  the  Eneyclopa.'dia  Britannica. 
The  price  of  ench  Part  is  to  be  six  shillings,  to  be  published  month¬ 
ly,  and  to  be  completed  in  tw’enty  volumes  quarto.  .Six  editions  of 
this  work  have  already  appeared,  together  with  a  Supiilemcnt  in  six 
volumes,  which  was  completed  in  1824. 

Mr  Abernethy  is  about  to  publish  the  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Surgery,  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  deliver  at  St 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

The  Authors  of  Caleb  Williams  and  of  the  O’Hara  Talcs,  have 
ench  a  new  novel  in  preparation.  The  latter  is  to  be  called,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  Trials  Past  By. 

Mr  W.  Long  Wellesley  has  nearly  ready,  a  History  of  the  Court 
of  Ch.nuccry,  its  Abuses  and  Reforms. 

The  British  Naturalist ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Appearances  and 
Habits  of  the  more  remarkable  Living  Productions  of  Britain  and 
the  British  .Seas,  is  announced. 

The  Memoirs  of  Bolivar,  including  the  Secret  History  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  will  speedily  be  published. 

Random  Records,  from  the  pen  of  George  Colman  the  younger, 
are  in  a  forward  state.  This  work  embraces  the  recollections  of  a 
long  life,  characterized  by  intercourse  with  many  distinguished  pub¬ 
lic  characters. 

Chit-Chat  for  the  DiLETTAXTr.— The  Magistrates,  with  a  lau¬ 
dable  wish  that  the  burgess  ticket  of  Mr  Wilkie  should  not  be  altrigc- 
ther  unworthy  of  the  artist,  entrusted  the  execution  of  it  to  Mr  For¬ 
rester,  lithographic-il rawer,  who  has  amply  justified  their  confidence 
in  him.  The  arrangement  of  the  text  dt'serves  to  be  viewed  as  a  work 
of  art,  and  is  certainly  a  fine  specimen  of  line  composition.  Mr  t.  is 
well  known  asan  accuratedrawer  of and  we  had  lately  oc¬ 
casion  to  notice  the  mastery  over  his  art  riisplayed  in  his  lithographic 
engraving  of  a  drawing  from  Macdonald’s  statues.  W  c  hope  scKin 
to  see  him  turn  his  talents  to  account  in  some  higher  walk  of  art  than 
he  has  yet  attempted.— By  a  letter  lately  received  from  Allan,  we 
find  he  is  now  in  Venice.  We  regret  to  add  that  he  is  still  much  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  weakness  of  his  eyes.— The  receipts  of  the  Scottish 
Academy,  during  tlie  whole  period  of  their  last  exhibition,  somewhat 
exceeded  L.flOb.  We  hope  this  will  impress  uiH)r\  them  the  propriety 
of  sacrificing  all  minor  and  personal  differences,  and  holding  fast  to¬ 
gether.  They  have  every  prospect  of  being  able,  by  their  united  ef- 
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forts,  to  raise  a  fund,  (without  any  sacrifice  being  made  by  a  single 
individual  among  them,)  which  may  be  applied  to  the  benefit  both 
of  art  and  artists.  A  separation  now,  besides  destroying  this  pros¬ 
pect,  will  almost  infallibly  bring  along  with  it,  as  matters  stand,  a 
discontinuance  of  exhibitions  in  this  city,  and  that  event  cannot  fail 
to  draw  after  it  a  marked  diminution  in  the  interest  which  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  public  are  beginning  to  take  in  the  productions  of  art. — That 
valuable  institution  the  Drawing  Academy,  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  initiating  our  young  artists  into  the 
principles  of  classical  taste,  opens  again  on  the  16th  instant.  Lauder 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Allan  as  drawing-master.— Steele,  the 
young  sculptor,  whose  busts,  exhibited  last  spring,  were  esteemed 
indicative  of  talent,  is  at  present  studying  in  Rome.  Our  little  band 
of  Edinburgh  artists,  though  rich  in  opening  talent,  is  of  such  limited 
numbers,  that  we  can  watch  with  a  personal  interest  over  every  one 
of  them. 

Thb  Edinburgh  University.— The  classes,  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  commenced  yesterday.  It  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet  whe¬ 
ther  the  attendance  will  be  greater  or  less  this  session  than  it  was 
last.  The  university  commission,  which  we  were  preparing  to  rank 
with  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below,”  has  recently  given  signs 
of  returning  animation,  by  sending  to  press  a  certain  brief  report, 
with  appendices.  It  is  proposed,  as  an  interim  regulation,  to  do  away 
with  the  junior  Greek  and  Humanity  classes.  Some  modification  is 
also  contemplated  of  the  order  of  attendance  upon  the  other  classes. 
The  Logic  is  to  be  postponed  to  the  third  year ;  the  Moral  and  Na¬ 
tural  Philosophy  classes  to  be  taken  together  in  the  fourth.  We  un¬ 
derstand  also  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  institute  a  Professorship 
of  Modem  Languages.  As  we  have  some  remarks  to  offer  on  the 
subject,  which  is  an  important  one,  and  shall  devote  one  or  more 
papers  to  its  consideration,  we  shall  remain  silent  at  present. 

Unpublished  Fragment  by  Robert  Burns. — About  sixteen 
years  ago,  there  resided  at  Mauchline,  a  Mr  Robert  Morrison,  cabi¬ 
net-maker.  He  was  a  great  crony  of  Bums,  and  it  was  in  Mr  Mor¬ 
rison’s  house  that  the  poet  usually  spent  the  “  mids  o*  the  day”  on 
Sunday.  It  was  in  this  house  also  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Ad¬ 
dress  to  a  Haggis,  after  partaking  liberally  of  that  dish,  as  prepared 
by  Mrs  Morrison.  There  has  lately  been  put  into  our  hands,  a  de¬ 
tached  verse,-  written  by  Burns,  and  presented  by  him  to  Mr  or  Mrs 
Morrison.  It  was  much  prized  by  them  as  a  relic  of  the  bard,  and  is 
certainly  curious,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  poem  which  he 
never  gave  to  the  world,  on  the  interesting  subject  of  his  Highland 
Mary.  It  is  in  a  different  measure  from  his  only  two  compositions 
addressed  to  her,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  meant  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  either  to  **  Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around,”  or  to  the 
lines  beginning,  “  O,  Mary,  dear  departed  shade !”  The  verse  is  as 
follows,  and  the  reader  may  rely  on  its  authenticity;— 

No  more  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  we’ll  wander. 

And  smile  on  the  moon’s  dimpled  face  on  the  wave. 

No  more  shall  my  arms  cling  with  fondness  around  her. 

For  the  dew-drops  of  morning  fall  cold  on  her  grave !” 


tics,  natural  philosophy,  French,  English  literature,  andEnliUh 
position.  Many  advantages  certainly  result  from  this  plan  of  o 
education ;  and,  from  what  we  know  of  the  talents  of  the 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  object  aimed  at  will  be  successfully 
Theatrical  Gossip,^**  The  Early  Days  of  Shakspeare”  ha* 
very  successfully  received  at  Covent  Garden. 


Charles  Kemble  i. 
said  to  be  a  capital  Shakspeare.  Is  there  not  something  preno* 
rous  in  introducing  great  poete  on  the  stage,— men  whose  1^^ 
characteristic,  in  contradistinction  to  the  great  warrior,  is  that  th^ 
did  not  act,  but  thought  ?— The  little  piece  called  “  No,”  which  ^ 
originally  brought  out  here,  has  been  received  with  applause'^^ 
Drury-Lane.  We  believe  it  is  an  adaptation  from  the  French 
one  of  the  Miss  Siddons’s— Fanny  Kemble’s  success  continues  undf 
minished.  The  receipts  of  the.  house  are  said  to  be  at  least  L  600 
every  night  she  performs,  yet  she  has  never  appeared  in  any  part 
but  one.  We  fear  this  over-degree  of  enthusiasm  may  not  last-A 
drama  called,  The  Rose  of  Ettrick,”  has  been  performed  r^th 
good  approbation  at  the  Adelphi.  We  wonder  if  it  is  by  Lynch,  who 
once  brought  out  a  piece  with  a  similar  name  here.— Alfred  de  Vie, 
ny’s  translation  of  “  Othello”  has  been  eminently  successful  at  the 
Theatre  Francah  in  Paris.— A  new  opera  by  Bishop,  founded  upon 
a  French  piece,  is  in  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden.— It  is  mentioned 
that  some  of  the  unengaged  performers  have  taken  the  West  London 
Theatre,  and  are  about  to  open  it.  Among  them  are,  Dowton,  Vi- 
ning,  Melrose,  Mrs  Waylett,  Mrs  Davison,  Mrs  H.  Corri,  and  Misj 
L.  Jarman  (who  is  she?) — Some  of  our  performers  venture  upon 
strange  tricks  in  the  country.  Pritchard,  Denham,  and  Mrs  Nicol, 
were  starring  it  a  few  days  ago  in  Bass’s  company  in  Dundee.  In 
Guy  Mannering,”  Pritchard  undertook  the  part  of  Meg  Metrilies, 
and  in  “  Rob  Roy”  Denham  played  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  ob¬ 
serve  the  Weekly  Journal  of  Wednesday  last  takes  the  merit  of  cor¬ 
recting  a  mistake  into  which  we  were  /cd  regarding  Braham’sage; 
this  was  somewhat  unnecessary,  seeing  we  had  ourselves  made  the 
correction  on  the  Saturday  previous. — We  are  glad  to  understand 
that  Miss  Kemble  is  positively  to  visit  us  this  season.— The  reason, 
we  believe,  why  Jones  did  not  accept  of  an  engagement  in  London, 
which,  we  are  informed,  was  offered  to  him  on  very  liberal  terms,  is 
that  he  had  made  arrangements  with  his  pupils  here  which  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  return  to  Edinburgh.— Miss 
Paton  makes  her  first  appearance  here  these  five  years,  this  evening, 
as  Rosina,  in  the  “  Barber  of  Seville.” 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Nov.  3. — Nov.  G. 

Tues.  The  Honeymoon,  ^  The  Weathercock, 

Wed.  Jane  Shore,  William  Thomson,  ^  Ella  Rosenberg, 

Thurs.  As  You  Like  It,  Sf  William  Thomson, 

Fri.  Rofneo  and  Juliet,  Sf  Charles  XII, 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


Chit-chat  from  Glasgow. — We  have  had  a  row  with  the  corps 
de  ballet  and  the  Manager,  but  it  has  been  made  up,  and  Vedi  and 
the  rest  are  dancing  to  us  again.  Braham — it  was  a  spirited  specula¬ 
tion  to  bring  him  here— has  put  us  all  in  good  humour,  and  drawn 
very  crowded  houses.  Mr  Turnbull,  of  Ayr,  a  promising  musical 
composer,  has  engaged  him  to  sing  a  night  in  Paisley,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Ayr.— Recitations  are  quite  the  rage  here.  A  series  of  splendid 
ones,  under  very  distinguished  patronage,  were  given  the  other 
evening  before  300  people ;  the  receipts  went  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  procuring  medals,  which  are  to  be  struck,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  triumph  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  in  establishing  their 
right  to  a  path  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  Mr  Mayne,  whose  genius 
you  appear  to  think  highly  of,  is  about  to  give  Readings,  in  which 
all  the  pieces  are  his  own,  and  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful. 

A  Genuine  Ho  Yes!  not  given  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
Kenmore,  —  (date  uncertain). — A  ane  time  ho  yes  I  and  a  twa  time 
ho  yes  I  and  a  tree  time  ho  yes  !  To  a’  them  wha  hae  gotten  the 
spoke  (English),  no  persons  at  no  time  after  nor  pefore,  will  pu  peats 
nor  howk  heather  on  my  Lord  Preatalappin’s  moss,  or  my  Lordship 
to  pe  surely  will  prought  them  pefore  her  to  be  peheatet  and  syne 
hangt ;  and  gin  she’ll  come  back,  till  pe  waur  done  till  her  nor  a’  tat 

Edinburgh  Southern  Academy.- This  new  Academy  opened  a 
short  time  ago  in  Buccleugh  Place.  It  has  a  twofold  object, — 1st, 
To  supply  the  Southern  Districts  with  a  substitute  for  the  High 
School;  and  2d,  To  present,  under  one  roof,  all  the  requisite 
branches  of  Elementary  Education,  whether  classical  or  general. 
The  Academy  thus  aspires  to  be  the  first  Institution  which  offers  to 
a  parent  his  choice  whether  his  children  shall  be  trained  with  a  view 
to  a  professional  or  to  a  mercantile  life,  or  to  both.  If  a  classical 
education  is  required,  instruction  is  given  by  the  classical  master  in 
Greek,  Latin,  English  Literature,  and  ancient  Geography,  to  which 
is  added  writing  and  arithmetic.  If  a  purely  mercantile  or  general 
training  be  the  object,  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
drawing,  writing,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  geography,  mathema- 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  present  Number  contains  an  addi¬ 
tional  half-sheet  of  literary  matter.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
publishing  season  we  shall  occasionally  extend  our  space  in  a  similar 
manner.  We  shall  also  give  this  year,  as  we  did  last,  a  Christmas 
Number,  which,  from  the  contributions  we  can  command  for  it,  we 
are  pretty  confident,  will  be  found  worthy  the  best  attention  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  our  labours.  Our  success  increases  daily, 
and  we  are  determined  to  continue  to  deserve  it. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many  interesting  articles  still  unavoidably  stand  over,  among 
which  is  the  review  of  Bishop  Gleig’s  Pastoral  Charge. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  our  next  Number  will 
contain  an  unpublished  Letter  of  Robert  Burns,  with  some  interest¬ 
ing  matter  concerning  him;— also  some  unpublished  verses  by  the 
poet,  Finlay. 

The  notices  of  remarkable  Scottish  criminals  of  the  last  century  do 
not  appear  to  us  important  enough  to  warrant  publication;  but  we 
daresay  the  author  could  furnish  us  with  other  traditionary  notices 
which  would  be  valuable.— The  notice  of  Kitchener  in  our  next.- 
“  Rambles  among  the  Hebrides  ”  is  under  consideration. — The  Edi- 
toi  of  the  Literary  Gleaner  shall  hear  from  us.— ’’F.  H.”  will  find  a 
letter  from  “  Lorma”  at  our  Publisher’s,  which,  as  he  has  waxed  ra¬ 
ther  insolent,  we  advise  him  to  read,  and  learn  modesty. 

We  shall  peruse  with  attention,  and  give  an  opinion  on,  the  manu¬ 
script  Poem  of  John  Nevay  of  Forfar. — The  Translations  from  the 
Cancionero  General  please  us,  and  one  or  two  of  them  shall  ha'^e  a 
place.— On  second  thoughts,  the  last  communication  from  S.  S.  o 
Glasgow  does  not  appear  to  us  quite  so  good  as  usual — The  L>®^ 
written  on  a  visit  to  the  Glen  of  Campsie,”  and  the  verses  by  ^ 
cinoe,”  though  pretty,  do  not  quite  come  up  to  our  standard. 

The  musical  composer  of  the  name  of  Wess,  mentioned  in  our 
last,  is  a  celebrated  flute-player,  and  also  the  inventor  of  a 
cies  of  flute,  as  well  as  a  voluminous  composer. 


